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Delinquency is the number one topic wherever 
social workers congregate to discuss community 
problems in wartime. Moreover teachers, public 
officials, the police, and above all, the mothers 
and fathers of the nation are becoming increasing- 
ly alarmed at the rise in delinquency among young 
people and rather uncertain as to what to do 


about it. 


This special March number of Survey Mid- 
monthly proposes that only by concerted com- 
munity action can the situation be met — that 
since delinquency is a fundamental and continu- 
ing problem, effective planning and action NOW 


under wartime conditions are essential. 


Social Workers Cannot Solve 
the Problem by Themselves 


But social workers are in a position to present 
the facts to their local communities—to stimu- 
late public concern—to help achieve centralized 
action to deal with it on an effective communty- 
wide basis. 


In the first instance this special number was 
planned for you, our readers. But to accomplish 


our full purpose it must reach beyond our own 
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informed group. It must reach more— 
TEACHERS AN D:GLERGYMED 
PHYSICIANS AND LAWYERS 
MERCHANTS AND OFFICIALS 
LABOR LEADERS 
MEMBERS OF CLUBS, CHURCH 
GROUPS, PARENT TEACHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Or to describe them in their relationship to the 
social agencies themselves, more— 


BOARD MEMBERS AND 
VOLUNTEERS 
MEMBERS OF DEFENSE 
COUNCILS AND SOCIAL 
PLANNING GROUPS 


—the very people whose convinced interest is 
likely to be expressed through concerted action. 


Our task is to present the blueprint for planning 
and action—yours to see that the number is widely 
distributed at the following 


Low Prices 
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BLER, field representative. 


A democracy must, in logic, be a 
‘otherhood, or it is not a democracy. 
m affectionate family is a true democ- 
~cy—DorotHy THOMPSON. 


The best postwar planning we can do 

to make the United States a working 
codel of democracy now.—Rosert M. 
[UTCHINS, president of the University 
¥ Chicago, in Fortune. 


“Amongst us, too, there are good men 
‘ho have a burning faith in the fact that 
cuth exists to be spoken, and it exists 
mly when it is spoken—Kajy Munk, 
Danish clergyman, author and poet. 


It is the fatal schizophrenia of the 

wentieth century that permits men and 
ations to call themselves “Christian” 
‘ut makes no demand upon them to live, 
hink, and worship as followers of the 
Shrist of Nazareth. — Atson JESSE 
SMH in The Christian Century. 
. Give us education, O Lord, that we 
nay play our part—education for our 
outh, but above all for ourselves, upon 
vhom the weight of present responsibil- 
ty rests. . . . Open our hearts that we 
ay hear the voice of civilization, a faint 
small voice, sounding gently and persist- 
ently through the millennia. — ALVIN 
Jounson, director, New School for So- 
cial Research, New York. 


Pee. 


So ‘They Say | 


¢ I believe in national modesty. I do 
not believe in a national inferiority com- 
plex.—SUMNER WELLES, former Under- 
Secretary of State. 


° I will let no man drag me down so - 


low as to make me hate him.—BooKER 
T. WASHINGTON. 


* It is more difficult and calls for higher 
energies of soul, to live a martyr than to 
die one.—HoraceE MANN. 


¢ There is scarcely a community any- 
where in the country where the two 
peoples (white and Negro) would not 
live, work, associate, worship together 
if it were not for the law, the police, 
and the “pillars of society.” — GEORGE 
ScHUYLER in the Interracial Review. 


* But we dare not acquiesce in inequal- 
ity. We must place a foundation of equal 
Opportunity beneath our people. They 
may grow as tall as they please, provided 
they do not hurt their brothers in grow- 
ing. Among these rights are the right to 
be well born, the right to a home, the 
right to an education, and the right to 
work—and, may I say, accompanying 
this last right is the universal obligation 
to work. In fact, with every right goes 
a balancing duty—G. BromLry OxNnam, 


bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Omaha area. 


* In accordance with your instructions 
I have given birth to twins in the en- 
closed envelop.—From a letter received 
at a relief agency as quoted by Frank 
Sullivan. 


* Utopianism is one form of Ivory 
Tower, no matter how scientific or dia- 
lectical the language of its blueprints 
for human happiness——IRWIN EDMAN in 
Philosopher's Holiday. 


* The teachers of youth would do well 
to guide youth’s passionate need for con- 
flict toward those who really threaten 
our country, not against those who are 
innocently born of darker color or of a 
certain blood.—PEARL §. Buck, in in- 
troduction to “American Counterpoint.” 


+ Strong muscles and solid bones are 
still agreeable attributes for those who 
possess them, but one can direct a world 
without even having arms and legs, while 
a slight disturbance of the mind can 
change the strongest man into a pitiable 
object of care or into a dangerous enemy 
of society—Dr. A. A. Britr, psycho- 
analyst, to the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 


United Nations Information Office 


“There can be no peace anywhere until the people are fed. The UNRRA program 


recognizes that food for the liberated people must be the first consideration.” 
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A Weapon Against World Chaos 


By RILLA SCHROEDER 


Relief and Rehabilitation Administration was un- 
dramatic. 


£ HE Atlantic City conference of the United Nations 


There was no sounding of. trumpets, no 
Jashing of steel, no brilliant uniforms. Color was defi- 
ritely absent. The only bit a camerman would have 
thought worthy of a shot was the morning and evening 
flag-raising in front of the Claridge Hotel and the city 
fathers of Atlantic City only thought of that at the last 
minute, hastily setting up a pole and arranging for the 
military to be present. 

Hunger and disease are not colorful. They are ugly 
things. There is no glory in the death of millions from 
starvation and epidemics. No taps are sounded; no flag 
draped coffins lowered into graves. No bugles blow. 

Hunger and disease, however, have proven effective 
Axis weapons. How efficiently they have been used the 
half billion men, women, and children in the countries 
overrun by Germany and her partners bear witness. 

_ These are the weapons by which the Axis, even though 
‘crushed by Allied armed strength, might yet win this war. 
To the UNRRA delegates gathered at the White House 
said: “It would-be supreme irony for us to win the victory 
and then to inherit world chaos simply because we were 
unprepared to meet what we know we shall have to 
meet.” - 

The United Nations, President Roosevelt told the dele- 
gates, have met the Axis challenge of arms. It will be 
UNRRA’s task to forge the weapons to meet this still 
greater threat. At Atlantic City, UNRRA had to find 
the answer to chaos. <a 
The delegates, themselves, were sober folk. Many of 
them had first hand knowledge of the ravages of war as 
waged by the Axis. They had no inclination toward the 
fuss and feathers that usually attend an international con- 


ference. They had a job to do and were there to do it; 


‘but they wanted to do it quietly and quickly. The feeling 
of urgency was apparent even to the casual observer. No 
one of the delegates but thought the war, at least the war 
in Europe, might end suddenly. Should it stop with no 
plans made, the chaos of which the President spoke would 


* worlds,” 


before their departure for Atlantic City, the President 


be inevitable. That feeling of haste... haste . . . was 
one of the curious aspects of the conference. For several 
days Atlantic City had high winds and the very waves 
that beat against the shore seem to cry “hurry, hurry.” 
A poet might have found color there. 

They did the job. After three weeks they had a pro- 
gram which, even if it is a disappointment to some, means 
that the United Nations can face that peried immediately 
after the peace with confidence. The disappointed may 
feel that it falls short of their dreams, but to millions it 
means hope. They are not looking for “brave new 
those men and women in Axis bondage. Not 
immediately, at any rate. They want food, a roof over 
their heads, clothes to replace their rags. Even now the 
underground is bringing them news of UNRRA’s pro- 
gram and, to them, it is bright with promise. 


HE UNRRA program is realistic. The delegates at 
Atlantic City faced hard facts. Their program, remem- 
ber, must be approved by the governments they represented. 
It must be approved by the United States Congress. It is 
going to take money to put it into effect. It is going to 
take lots of money and that money must come out of the 
pockets of the nations involved. It is going to mean 
sacrifice on the part of the people of those nations. It is 
going to mean Carrying the high resolve and spirit of war 
over into peace. 
It is a lot of money, however, only when viewed as a 
lump sum. It is insignificant compared to the cost of the 
war now being waged. Testifying before the House Com- 


‘mittee on Foreign Affairs during the hearings on the 


resolution authorizing appropriations for UNRRA, Dean 
Acheson, an assistant Secretary of State, set the figure for 
this country’s contribution at about $1,350,000,000. This 
sum, he pointed out, represents the cost of just about five 
days of the war. A committee member broke the total 
down to $10 for each man, woman, and child in the nation. 
Not a large sum to pay for security from chaos. ° 
The Atlantic City conference agreed, subject to ap- 
proval by their governments, that each uninvaded UNRRA 
member nation would chip in to a common pool one per- 


cent of national income. Before a final decision was 
reached on this point it was argued that a progressive rate 
would be fairer as one percent was in reality less for the 
wealthier countries. Other suggestions for , financing 
UNRRA were submitted, but in the end the simple 
formula of one percent of national income was adopted. 
Again it was a question of haste. To wait to work out 
a system entirely satisfactory to everyone might mean the 
program would be too late. 

Invaded countries will be excused from the one percent 
levy but will contribute whatever they can to the com- 
mon store. They will pay, too, as far as possible for their 
own relief. Enemy countries, non-members of UNRRA, 
will receive help but must pay for it and disgorge the loot 
they have taken. The United States, Britain, and China 


suggested that the Axis countries be required to pay only - 


“to the fullest extent possible,’ but the suggestion was 
voted down. Russia voted with the smaller countries on 
this point and against her three strongest allies. 


HE matter of forcing the Axis to return the wealth 
they have stolen was especially important to those 
delegates whose own countries have been despoiled. Un- 
derground groups have kept a careful tally and Germany, 
particularly, will have difficulty in evading the issue when 


the bill is presented. Of course much has been destroyed © 


or consumed ; for example, lumber from Poland. Germany, 
however, has great forests which she has kept intact. From 
her own store she can replace what she has stolen from 
her neighbor. 

The decision to help civilians in the Axis countries was 
not based entirely on altruistic motives. The UNRRA 
delegates were almost curiously free from hate, but they 
do not feel “neighborly” toward their ravisher. They 
might be willing to forego revenge, but they have no 
intention of turning the other cheek. It was generally 
agreed, however, that a favorable decision on helping Axis 
civilians would have considerable propaganda value in the 
psychological warfare being waged to wean the Axis satel- 
lites away from Hitler. The governments of Rumania and 
Hungary, for example, might find it more difficult to force 
their people, their hope of an Axis victory gone, to stand 
firm if food and other help are assured once they abandon 
their master. Another practical reason for this part of the 
program is to ease the burden on the military authorities, 
leaving them more time and energy to devote to purely 
military matters. UNRRA, of course, would move in 
apy when requested to do so by the army. ; 

The total cost of UNRRA’s initial activities was set 
tentatively at $2,500,000,000. The figure, however, is sub- 
ject to change, as no one can tell in what condition the 
Axis armies will leave the countries they now hold when 


United States is admittedly large. It is 

much more than this country gave in 

after the last war. It is, in. fa ct, far less 
ition, Then thi d 


f COVER OR LEHMAN, emphasized the insisten 


in the ace Det period when they are adjustir 
xis to peace. elegates of these ations le 
they withdraw. Of the total sum the contribution ex: :§ this poin 


supplies, and so forth are subject, also, to revision and 
almost certainly a revision upward. ‘The report of the 
Inter-Allied Committee on Postwar Requirements, pre- 
sented to the Atlantic City conference by the committee 
chairman, Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, calls for 45,855,000 
metric tons of goods of all kinds. The report, however, 
is seven months old and does not take into consideration 
the needs of Russia, the Axis countries, the Far East. 
As Tingfu F. Tsiang told the conference, there is no Leith- 
Ross report for China, although a committee is now work- 
ing on one. Sir Frederick, himself, in submitting his re- 
port said, “The estimates are only a target.’ 

In establishins the policy, scope, and purpose of UN RRA 
the delegates were conservative. If they cherished great 
hopes of the future of UNRRA, they kept those hopes to 
themselves. The immediate future was their chief con- 
cern. Herbert Lehman, former governor of New York, 
was elected director general of UNRRA. He reduced the: 
program and policies to a few simple sentences for the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, when he said: 


I want to stress UNRRA’s three guiding principles. “The 
first is that UNRRA must at all times help others to help 
themselves. Without exception, the nations which have suf- 
fered the direct devastation of war do not want charity; 
they want only the chance and means to work out their own 
problems. We must all recognize that the life and strength 
of these countries can be restored only if they rehabilitate 
themselves through their own efforts. The second guiding 
principle is that UNRRA’s resources, greatly limited as they 
will be in relation to the ravages nenedehe by years of modern 
war, must be used only to meet the most pressing needs, 
They must not be dissipated in financing long range recon- 
struction projects, however sound and praiseworthy they may 
be. The third guiding principle is that the success of UNRI 
must be measured by the speed with which it is able te 
liquidate itself; the sooner it becomes unnecessary, the greater 
will have Beal its accomplishments. 


Governor Lehman’s summary was given the House com- 
mittee’s hearty approval. ‘This response indicated the wi 
dom of the delegates’ decision to keep the program with 
the limits of relief and rehabilitation. Reaction by t! 
press, too, was favorable. Even the Wall Street J ourr 
praised the Lehman statement. The Journal saw in 
only “proper blueprinting -. . the’ practical kind,’* 
gravely warned “enthusiastic visionaries ~of brave 
worlds” to take note. 


‘ 


even the more severely devastated nations that 
do not want charity, that they only want a helpin: 


¢ done properly, of course. ‘“Vhe dangers of two little 
lid too late,’ he warned the committee, “are nowhere 
eater than in the field of relief supplies.” 

The governor answered committee fears that UNRRA 
bight become an international WPA. There will be, he 
(id, some soup kitchens but.as far as practicable, govern- 
vents will sell goods to their own people, through regular 
wannels as they have done in North Africa. The local 
‘irrency thus obtained will be used for further UNRRA 
tivities in that country. 

1 UNRRA is not going to supply 2,000 calories for all 
xople in all countries, Mr. Lehman said. In practice 
» will supplement the existing food supply, raising the 
umber of calories for each individual to a minimum level 
subsistence. Reports submitted to the conference in- 
»cated that 2,000 calories a day would mean luxury to 
ae average person now living in an Axis controlled coun- 
y. In the majority of those countries the food supply 
as been reduced, by theft or destruction, to a point where 
out 800 calories a day is all the average person receives. 
1 some areas of China, for example, the amount is less than 
hlf of that. Two thousand calories a day would mean 
ealth, strength, hope. It would not mean an abundance, 
it it would be enough to put the people back on their feet 
nd give them the courage to begin the task of rebuilding. 


HE UNRRA program recognizes that food for the 

liberated people must be the first consideration. Re- 
orts to the conference on the famine and near famine 
yow prevailing in all areas occupied by the Axis were 
evastating. “The story, however, has been told and re- 
bld. “Our readers,” wired an editor to his correspondent 
nvering the Atlantic City conference, “are bored with 
sarvation. Keep it to 300 words.” 

But among the oppressed peoples of Europe and Asia, 
unger is not a matter of words, but of grim reality. As 
ne enemy armies retreat, food is the need that must be met 
“rst of all. There can be no peace anywhere until the peo- 
ile are fed. The amount of food that will be required, even 


or the months before the native crops come in, staggers the’ 


magination. Not the United States, not even the Western 
Yemisphere, could carry the burden alone, even if to do so 
vere desirable. That much surplus food could not be pro- 
ided on this side of the Atlantic. The very nature of the 
ask demands that all nations participate. Even the Axis 
qust help. 

It will be UNRRA’s work to collect the largest pos- 
ible amount of supplies and, when the time comes, to 
aake certain that those supplies are equitably divided. At 
he conference there was much discussion as to whether 
1r not the nations with cash on hand would be permitted 
o buy in the open market. It was finally agreed that such 
1ations could buy, but only after consultation with 
JNRRA. UNRRA’s consent, of course, would be based 
mn the availability of the commodity. Rationing, in other 

rds, but rationing on an international basis. 

Some of the occupied countries, after liberation, will be 
n a position to pay for most or all of the supplies they 
vill need. Others, with limited or non-existent resources, 
vill have to depend directly upon UNRRA’s financial as- 
istance. UNRRA’s purpose, to quote Governor Lehman 
gain, is to make sure that available supplies are allocated 
mong the liberated people according to need and not ac- 


-ording to ability to pay. Said the governor, “The impor- 


ance of this should not be overlooked ; it is an extraordinary 
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step by which the occupied nations have subordinated their 
competitive positions to the common good of all nations.” 

UNRRA will actually buy only for those nations with- 
out funds or facilities to buy for themselves. The pur- 
chasing will not be done directly by UNRRA unless the 
nation has no appropriate agencies for the purpose. 


IRECT buying by UNRRA will be confined to ac- 

cumulating stock piles in anticipation of needs. In 
explaining this point of the program to the House com- 
mittee, Governor Lehman said: 


The necessity for creating now appropriate stockpiles of 
some urgently needed goods cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. . . . A typhus epidemic will not wait while supplies 
accumulate, a starving child will not be helped by a promise 
of food in a few months. Food cannot be grown and trans- 
ported, clothing cannot be manufactured, medical supplies 
and soap cannot be made available in a few days. 

The experience of war production has shown that many 
months are needed to fill the pipelines to the front. ‘The 
time lag between a decision to provide supplies and their 
delivery, is long. It is only by advance planning and procure- 
ment, by having supplies ready when and where they are 
needed, that an effective job can be done. Further, the need 
for relief supplies may not evolve gradually but may come 
suddenly in great volume. A rapid collapse of the war in 
Europe must be taken into account as a possibility, with its 
attendant need for large quantities of supplies. The impact 
of such needs must be spread over as long a period as pos- 
sible, and this can be done only by advance procurement and 
the gradual accumulation of supplies. 


Second only in importance to food will be the liberated 
people’s need for medical supplies. “The Axis has swept 
the occupied countries clean of such commodities. In 
Poland, even medical books have been destroyed or carried 
away to Germany. The Atlantic City conference was 
warned of the great and urgent danger of worldwide 
epidemics. "The people, weakened by hunger and the ills 
that accompany malnutrition, have no resistance. Shelter 
and clothing, as well as food are inadequate. Should an 
epidemic start it would recognize no national boundaries, 
no barriers of land-or water. For selfish reasons, if for 
no other, the United Nations must exert every effort to 
prevent such a calamity. 

There is one very grave possibility, carrying with it the 
threat of a disaster comparable to that of war. The Axis 
has sent into exile twenty or thirty million men, women, 
and children. At the conclusion of the war, these uprooted 
millions might start home without receiving medical atten- 
tion. An epidemic beginning in this group would spread 
like the fires of Berlin. 

Take, for example, the eight million workers Germany 
has imported from the occupied countries. When the 
shooting stops, the first thought of this horde will be home. 
There will be no stopping them. Home, even, if it is now 
only a ditch beside a ruined field, will have a pull that no 
pleadings, no promises can overcome. No group is an easier 
prey to epidemics than a stream of such refugees lacking 
even the rudiments of sanitation or shelter, without ade- 
quate. food, clothing, or transportation. 

One of the Polish delegates, discussing this problem, 
frankly admitted that it would be impossible to prevent 
his countrymen, now in Germany, from taking the first 
toad to Poland once the war is over. “They are an im- 
patient people,” he said, “and they have been long from 
home.” 


UNRRA has a plan for the exiled, and a technical staff 
will be available to care for them until they can be re- 
turned in safe and orderly fashion. Medical supplies, 
food, clothing, however, will be needed and needed at 
once or the restless homesick exiles will be on the road. 
[he program for their repatriation must be ready to be 
put into effect instantly and completely. 

UNRRA’s supply activities will not be confined entirely 
to consumer goods such as food and clothing. In addition 
there will be the need to reestablish essential production. 
Seeds, fertilizers, fishing equipment, livestock, machinery 
and the spare parts for machinery, must be provided to 
put the liberated people back on their feet. Only: with 
such supplies can they be placed in a position to help them- 
selves at the earliest possible date. Only through such a 
program, Governor Lehman told the committee, can 
UNRRA liquidate itself in the shortest possible period. 

UNRRA’s other principal type of activity will be in the 
field of expert and technical services. Said the governor: 


During the period prior to liberation, experts on UNRRA’s 
staff can play an active part in formulating careful plans for 
the technical aspects of the relief and rehabilitation work and 
in the training of necessary foreign personnel and nationals 
of the areas to be liberated, so that they can carry out these 
plans when liberation comes. ‘Thus, with UNRRA’s as- 
sistance, men and women can be schooled in advance in the 
techniques of epidemic control, sanitation and other public 
health measures, of essential relief and welfare services for 
the care and feeding of children and other dependent groups, 
of agricultural rehabilitation and other measures designed to 
restore production for essential relief needs as quickly as 
possible. 


After liberation, experts on UNRRA’s staff and those 
trained by them, will go into the liberated areas, advising 
and helping in the many technical problems that will be 
presented. In some areas UNRRA’s staff need act only in 
an advisory capacity, making available when requested the 
latest and best technical information and practices. In 
other areas, UNRRA may find it necessary to establish and 
maintain for a temporary period a sizable field force to 
engage in direct operations until enough local personnel 
can be trained to take over their work. 

The UNRRA program includes the help that, they hope, 
will be offered by voluntary relief agencies both in this 
country and abroad. ‘The operation of these agencies, 
however, will be regulated by UNRRA. Governor Leh- 


The forty-four nations which signed the UNRRA agree- 
ment in the White House, November 9, 1943: 


United Nations: Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Great Britain, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Iran, Iraq, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 


Norway, Panama, Philippines, Poland, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United States 
of America, Yugoslavia. 


Nations associated with the United Nations in this war: 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Egypt, Iceland, Liberia, Para- 
guay, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, French Committee of 
National Liberation. 


man, after consultation with the countries concerned, will 
outline for them the part they are to play. Luther Gulick, 
an administrative expert now on leave of absence trom 
Columbia University to serve as a member of UNRRA’s 
high command, said in this connection: “A most important 
source of personnel to carry out the work of UNRRA, 
particularly as it touches individuals directly or as mem- 
bers of a family group, will be the private voluntary or- 
ganizations, both foreign and domestic, and their per- 
sonnel.” 

UNRRA will accept, also, financial contributions from 
individuals or private organizations. “These will be used 
as the donor directs, but they will be balanced against the 
total of the help given the particular community or group 
of individuals. UNRRA will play no favorites nor will 
it permit others to do so. The program is for the com- 
mon good of all. All will participate in giving and all 
will share in receiving, each to the extent of ability and 
need. 

In his testimony before the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, Governor Lehman declared the success of 
UNRRA’s program will be a demonstration that coopera- 
tive action by the United Nations and associated govern- | 
ments is possible. He said: 


For the first time, a definite program of joint action has 
been outlined. The delegates of the governments have with 
unfailing good will and in a harmonious spirit of collaboration 
agreed upon operating principles. “These, however, are but 
the frame within which action is to be taken.. The steps to 
be taken now will determine whether this undertaking will 
succeed; they may also determine whether any common enter- 
prise of the United Nations can succeed, can progress from 
the talking stage to the acting stage. 

If UNRRA succeeds, the world will know that international _ 
cooperation is possible, that common interests can be stronger 
than separate differences. Having done it once, the United 
Nations will have more confidence that they can do it again. 
The habit will have been formed. If UNRRA should fail, 
there is grave doubt that any collaboration of the United 
Nations can survive the test of practical application. 


In his address to the delegates gathered in the East 
Room of the White House to sign the agreement creating 
UNRRA, President Roosevelt sent them to Atlantic City 
with these words ringing in their ears, ‘Nations will learn 
to work together only by actually working together.” 

Atlantic City was the first step toward that “learning 
to work together by working together.” The program de- 
veloped meant sacrifice on the part of many of the nations 
involved. It meant compromise for all of them. 
' Many delegates and observers felt that some matters — 
were overemphasized. Even more strongly, perhaps,many 
felt that scant attention was given.to some urgent prob- 
lems with which the conference should have come to grips— 
the Bengal famine, for example. a 

But though few items on the program were wholly satis- 
factory to each of the forty-four nations represented, each — 
was willing to waive his or her particular objection in order — 


to maintain harmony and insure a plan. That one fact, ® 
despite the Wall Street Journal and other critics of “Vision- 
aries of brave new worlds,” should give those same vision- _ 
aries a basis for further dreams. The infant’s first step is” 
the miracle, be it ever so halting and slow, for in that first 
ee is the promise of. the strides the man may make if he 
wills. 4 
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The Red Cross in Manila 


By CHARLES H. FORSTER 
American Red Cross manager of the Philippine Red Cross 


Life in an internment camp and the story of the part played there by the Philippine Red Cross, 
as told by an American who recently returned to this country on the exchange ship, Gripsholm. 


URING our last few days of freedom in Manila, 

we Red Cross workers had to race against time 

getting ready a hospital ship to carry the seriously 
rounded to Australia, .Those were anxious days. We 
ecured the old inter-island steamer “Mactan.” It had to 
ee painted white with a red band a meter and a half wide 
ll around the ship. Many changes were needed to accom- 
nodate the wounded. Business in the city was disorgan- 
wed. Getting the paint and more than a hundred men to 
ndertake the job seemed hopeless. Many ships had been 
wink in the bay and almost every day the waterfront had 
een bombed. However, we won the race. The “Mac- 
ian” sailed with the wounded men on New Year’s eve. 
Mn January 2, 1942, the enemy occupied the city and the 
wrtain fell on the first act of the Philippine drama. 

With no precedents or experience to guide us, we entered 
j period of trial and suffering that presented an unparalleled 
eemand upon the Philippine Red Cross. I had spent 
sears developing and administering the activities of this 
rganization which, though founded and partly staffed by 
ihe American Red Cross, was in process of becoming an 
dependent national Red Cross. We had a large experi- 
need staff including over 300 doctors and nurses. We had 
arge stocks of emergency supplies. We had a civilian 
‘efense organization with over 200 trained workers. We 
vere ready. Would the occupying army permit us to 
vork? Would they recognize the neutrality of the human- 
tarian activities of the Red Cross? During the chaos 
ind the fears of the first days of occupation we had to 
eave these matters to chance. Occupying armies are not, 
aclined to enter into discussions and negotiations. 

On January 5, I was interned with my family and one 
f the members of the American Red Cross staff. Our 
reasurer and the chairman of the Philippine Red Cross 
entral committee were also interned. However, the Philip- 
sine Red Cross was allowed to function. The vice chair- 
nan of the central committee—a Philippine lawyer— 
ssumed my duties on the outside. A few American work- 
‘rs, who had been employed on temporary detail, were 
llowed to continue at work. There seemed to be no 
eason or planning on the part of the Japanese who were 
indertaking the round-up of Americans for internment. 
yome young officers, who knew the Japanese Red Cross, 
espected the Red Cross armbands. 

We found ourselves with some three thousand others, 
Americans and English, in Santo Tomas University, with 


10 cots, beds, mosquito nets, no food or facilities for cook- 


ng, and with very inadequate sanitary conveniences. “The 
lapanese made no statement on how these necessities were 
o be provided. In fact, they herded us in a camp, closed 
he gates, and left us to make our own way. ‘Troops 
ad been quartered in the university. The buildings were 
lirty and the campus unkempt. At night the mosquitoes 
ame in swarms. For the first few nights many, old and 
oung, had to sleep on cement floors with no_ blankets. 
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Many were without food. The future was full of fear 
and uncertainty. American ingenuity came to the front. 
An internees’ committee was organized. We had many 
capable executives in the camp. Work began almost imme- 
diately. By the end of January, major difficulties were 
overcome. 


HE Philippine Red Cross played an important part in 

overcoming these difficulties. Under Japanese policy, 
Filipinos were allowed their freedom. ‘This was fortunate 
for us for 98 percent of the Red Cross professional staff 
were natives. Much to their credit, Philippine doctors, 
nurses, and relief workers entered the gates of the concen- 
tration camp and passed the Japanese guards who, when 
they saw their Red Cross armbands, were confused and 
allowed them in. ‘They were shown the camp conditions. 
They received a detailed statement of our needs, and 
within less than an hour mosquito nets, mattresses, cots, 
first aid materials, medicines, food and clothing, and other 
necessities began to arrive. “They were instructed to trans- 
fer the entire equipment of two Red Cross emergency 
hospitals to the camp. Red Cross doctors and nurses 
helped in setting up these hospitals and assisted doctors 
of the Rockefeller Foundation who, for the first few 
months, were in charge. 

A Philippine sanitary engineer, who had been assigned by 
President Quézon to assist me in preparation for the evacu- 
ation of vulnerable areas in Manila, entered the camp, 
looked things over, and immediately took charge of general 
sanitation and the installation of sanitary facilities. “This 
was done merely with the tacit approval of the Japanese 
authorities because we knew that an attempt to get formal 
approval would meet with delay. Our efforts, however, 
did not run smoothly. There was plenty of petty opposi- 
tion. Our trucks, loaded with supplies, were often turned 
back at the gate. No reasons were given. Red Cross 
warehouses were sealed. Withdrawal of funds from our 
deposits in the Philippine National Pank were greatly re- 
stricted. We expected that at any time our operations 
would be stopped. 

At no time did the Japanese military authorities give full 
cooperation. They allowed the Red Cross to continue the 
operation of three emergency hospitals. These hospitals, 
which had been established for air raid victims, were used 


~ for internees who were released from internment on account 


of illness. We tried, indirectly, to get official recognition 
from the military authorities for our activities, but were 
unsuccessful. On one day we were allowed to go ahead; 
the next day we would be halted in one way or another. 
When permission was given for us to take relief supplies 


from our warehouses into the internment camp, Japanese 
- soldiers would prevent our workers from assembling the 


articles called for and, in a most peremptory manner, would 
designate articles we did not need. We had more than 


3,000 persons to feed and these unreasonable actions hin- 
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dered our efforts. “They continued, but to a lesser extent, 
after the commandant of the internment camp had recog- 
nized the Red Cross and given us the go ahead signal. 

We arrived at an understanding with the Japanese 
authorities in charge of the camp that the Red Cross was 
to set up a large main kitchen and an annex for mothers 
with children. ‘This annex was to contain a complete 
kitchen, adequate sanitary facilities, a dispensary and a 
dental clinic. Approval was also given to establishing a 
children’s home outside the camp in Holy Ghost College, 
which is attached to a convent. One of the newest and 
most modern of the college buildings was set aside for this 
purpose, equipped with all the necessary facilities, and 
placed in charge of a young Philippine doctor who had 
received special training and experience in the United 
States in the management of children’s institutions. Nuns 
in the convent organized and conducted a school for the 
children. 

After these understandings regarding permitted Red 
Cross activities, we expected that the Japanese would facili- 
tate our efforts but, on the contrary, they made the task 
very difficult. “They continued to seal our warehouses and 
confiscate our supplies. We had assumed a responsibility 
which properly belonged to the Japanese, for occupying 
forces are expected to make available every possible facility 
to aid associations. I called this to the attention of the 
Japanese authorities. At first they ignored my letter, but 
finally answered it, stating that Japan had not yet con- 
sented to the articles dealing with “the treatment of enemy 
civilians in occupied territory” adopted by the International 
Red Cross Conference in 1934. However, I felt that they 
were honor bound to recognize them, for Japan—or the 
better side of Japan—has always strained to appear before 
the world as a highly civilized race (I think this helped 
to keep the forces entering Manila in restraint). About 
the middle of January the Red Cross was allowed space, 
and an office was opened in the internment camp. 

Among the other areas of Red Cross service one door, 
however, was closed tight. As Japan maintained she was 

* at war to deliver Orientals from Anglo-Saxon domination 
and exploitation, Americans, and American organizations 
like the Red Cross, were not allowed to extend relief to the 
Philippine people, including native soldiers who had be- 


come prisoners of war. We were allowed, however, under 
the Geneva Conventions, to extend aid to American prison- 
ers of war and to interned civilians. We expected the fall 
of Bataan in the spring. We anticipated a very large 
number of sick. Bataan: was known to be the worst 
malarial section on Luzon. 

I, therefore, wrote to the commander-in-chief calling 
his attention to the Geneva Conventions. Japan had rati- 
fied these conventions in a law promulgated by His Im- 
perial Majesty that guaranteed the neutrality of Red Cross 
activities and officials administering these activities. I 
asked to be freed, together with my associates from Wash- 
ington, to direct any service needed for American war 
prisoners, especially the wounded and the sick. I heard 
indirectly that the commander-in-chief at that time had 
given general approval, but a change was made in the com- 
mand and my letter was forgotten or ignored. If the 
letter had been approved I believe we could have saved 
hundreds of lives during those terrible days that followed 
the fall of Bataan when deaths of prisoners in Luzon 
ranged from 400 to 600 a day. We managed, however, 
to get medicines into the prison camps, but the attitude of 
the Japanese was most unsatisfactory and the little accom- 
plished required the use of devious methods. 

Eventually the Japanese military and the Philippine 
Executive Commission made a move to abolish what they 
called an “American connected Red Cross.” A proclama- 
tion appeared in the press signed by the president of the 
Philippine Executive Commission confiscating all Red Cross 
funds and properties, including the Red Cross headquarters 
building. .All American personnel were turned out. A 
new central committee with Japanese members and officers 
was appointed. I, and other members of the American 
Red Cross staff who had been assigned from Washington 
to the Philippine Red Cross, retained our status as mem- 
bers of the staff of the American Red Cross. We, of 
course, could serve in the internment camps but we were 
without resources to give material assistance. 

This is a very general statement of the work of the Red 
Cross under enemy occupation. Obviously many details 
must be withheld for the sake of our people still in the 
Philippines, as well as for the many Filipinos who have 
worked with us in the face of opposition and danger. 


When Soldiers Go Deaf 


By LOUISE NEUSCHUTZ 
Formerly Principal, The Manhattan School for the Hard of Hearing; Author of “How to Help Your Hearing’’* 


N= long ago I visited a large army hospital which 


has set aside an entire building for the rehabilitation - 


of the war deafened. There soldiers, back from 
the front lines of war, are fighting their own individual 
battles to win their way back to a normal life. All of them 
are struggling to master the art of lip reading, with vary- 
ing degrees of success. Some learn quickly, others slowly, 
but all eventually achieve some skill in understanding the 
spoken word by watching the movements of the mouth. 
Moreover, practicing with one another between lessons 


helps them over many a weary hour. Two of the four 


teachers are themselves very hard of hearing, but can read 
lips fluently. The other two hear normally but have had 


—— 


* Harper and Brothers, 1940. 


years of experience in teaching the acoustically handicapped. 
The first soldier to be given a lesson the day I was there 
had his hearing so badly impaired that he can no longer 
hear ordinary conversation. But with two lessons a day, 
one in the morning and the other early in the afternoon, he 
is learning to read lips so well that he will soon be able to 
resume his former occupation as an engineer. - | 
Deafness among soldiers and sailors frequently results — 
from the over-stimulation of the auditory apparatus by the 
explosion of bombs, shells, mines or gunfire. The violent — 
detonations following each other in quick succession cause 
great mass movement of air which may rupture the ear 
drum or bring about internal hemorrhage. Hearing is the 
likeliest sense to suffer under the concussion effect of bom- 
bardment. 2 


Ear injuries incapacitated large numbers of soldiers in 
nie armies of all nations in the first World War. These 
hjuries were seldom due to missiles striking the external 
iar, but were mostly results of explosion or gunfire. They 
ccurred among all classes of servicemen, even those who 
pad not actually fired the guns. In the Allied armies, 80 
rercent of all ear cases showed considerable impairment in 
eearing. Warnings were given to the men under fire to 
rrotect their ears with wads of thick cotton dipped in paraf- 
rn or in liquid petrolatum; but action often had to be taken 
bo rapidly that there was no time available for proper in- 
ertion of the cotton wads. Early in World War II the 
3ritish Government, realizing the danger to hearing from 
pong continued bombardment, issued ear protectors of va- 
jious kinds to the population of bombed cities. The plastic 
blugs, which come in several sizes to fit larger or smaller 
gar canals, are said to have saved many from acoustic shock. 


N the last war, soon after American boys went overseas 
Al soldiers suffering from hearing loss were sent back to 
izeneral Hospital No. 11, at Cape May, N. J. There they 
eeceived instruction in lip reading and corrective treatment 
cor speech defects resulting from shock or defective hear- 
mg. At first the men seemed to resent being transferred to 
this hospital for lessons in lip reading. They were anxious 
co return home. They felt “deaf and done for,” and lip 
eeading could not restore their hearing. Moreover, they 
were sure it could be learned only by those with a special 
wptitude for it. After a week or two of lessons, however, 
most of them found that reading the spoken words from the 
|ips was rather fascinating and that it was able to compen- 
sate in many ways for the shortcomings of lame ears. 

Training in various trades and vocations, too, was of- 
rered the deafened ex-servicemen. ‘They could receive in- 
struction, for instance, in printing, cabinet making, auto 
mechanics, bookkeeping, mechanical and architectural draw- 
‘ng, or some other useful occupation. Many of them gladly 
cook advantage of this opportunity and when they were 
discharged from military service, were far better equipped 
for making a livelihood than they were at thest time they. 
were inducted into the army. 

‘That the reeducational work done for the deafened was 
aot reserved exclusively for the quick-witted is illustrated 
in “The Story of a Rescue,” by Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
which appeared in Carry On, monthly bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross published during World War I: 

Out of the great war-storm there came~back, amidst the 
other salvage, a nameless, recordless wreck. He was an 
ignorant Negro, a private, and all that was known of him 
when he landed in the Debarkation Hospital from the trans- 
port was that he seemed deaf and dumb, sick, deeply depressed, 
semi-hysterical, and practically mindless. In fact, he was diag- 
nosed as a mental defective of an extreme type, an asylum case. 
All of his papers were lost and his identification tag was miss- 
ing. ‘There was a vague evidence that the name was James, 
but whether this was his surname or given name was uncer- 
tain. Had he been marooned on a desert island, he could 
hardly have been more completely cut off from the world of 
men around him. 

_Marooning for life, indeed, might have been his Tie had he 
rot been formally adjudicated to the Section of Defects of 
fearing and Speech, and sent to U. S. Army General Hospital 
Be 11, at Cape May, N. J., where he came under the care of 


mite who sensed, through his melancholy torpor, the glim- 
merings of a mind that might yet be aroused to activity. She 
et herself to the task of rousing it. 


The first hint of reason came rather fortuitously. Having 
a gold thimble the aide held it up to “James,” thinking that 
its brilliance might attract him. After a moment’s intent con- 


templation he slowly put his hand into his pocket, and drew 
out a large aluminum thimble, which he held up for the in- 
spection of the surprised and gratified nurse. She immediately 
pronounced the word “thimble” giving it exaggerated visual 
expression, and he was able to read it from her lips and 
identify the object; also “box,” “watch,” and other simple 
names of objects. The mind, that seemed dead but was only 
sleeping, had awakened. A little later in the day he was able 
to write the letters “‘p,” “f,” “t,’ from dictation. On the fol- 
lowing day the rising tide of mentality had reached a point 
where he spelled out his own name, and after a concentrated 
effort of twenty minutes responded to the repeated suggestion 
“home” with the legend “Ellenton, S. C.” 


Thus began the lip reading instruction of a man who 
progressed rapidly and finally learned a trade before he 
was discharged from the service. 

The three army hospitals now caring for the men who 
have lost their hearing in this war are the Deshon General 
Hospital, Butler, Pa., the Hoff General Hospital at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., and the Borden General Hospital at Chick- 
asha, Okla. A highly specialized program of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation has been worked out for them. 
Medical rehabilitation is the first step on the program. If 
a soldier’s ear condition can be improved by therapeutic 
measures, such measures are forthcoming. Naturally, his 
social and economic adjustment will be much easier if he 
can make use of his residual hearing. 


COURSE in lip reading is offered from the outset 
to each war deafened man. While the degree of 
skill acquired and the time needed to gain proficiency va- 
ries with the individual, everyone who wants to is able 
to learn some lip reading. This study quickens the mental 
faculties of attention and observation and equips the learner 
with a visual aid to substitute for his lost auditory sense. 
Speech and voice correction are another part of the re- 
habilitation program. With a certain loss of decibels in 
hearing the voice tends to become strident, too loud or too 
low, and speech may deteriorate. Listening to good music 
or to lectures with the aid of group earphones sometimes 
helps a person to retain good voice qualities, as well as to 
keep fresh the memory of sound. An important part of 
the program is the provision of hearing aids to all the war 


deafened soldiers who can use them. 


Audiometer tests of a patient’s remaining hearing deter- 
mine in decibels the amount of hearing left in each ear. 
On the basis of an audiogram thus made, the hearing aid 
is prescribed. A variety of hearing aids may be tried out 


by the patient so that he can choose the one most suitable. 


A trial of a week or so determines this. With better hear- 


‘ing, the patient usually regains assurance and self-confi- 
_dence, and his hearing is apt to improve with use instead 


of deteriorating from disuse. 
Vocational rehabilitation is also part of the program and 


‘is supplied through the Veterans Administration. The de- 


gree of hearing loss is taken into account along with the 
man’s previous calling. If it is possible for the veteran to re- 
turn to his old job, he is encouraged to do so. If not, re- 
habilitation ‘agents and vocational counselors, after giving 
aptitude tests, advise on training and make the Oe ar- 
rangements. 

Supplementing the government program, the Aveniead 
Society for the Hard of Hearing at Washington, D. C., 


{ 


and its 150 local chapters scattered over the United States, 
are bending their efforts to help the deafened veterans re- 
turn to normal life. ‘The societies offer information, recrea- 
tion, lectures, practice lip reading classes, social affairs, and 
contacts with persons who have surmounted the handicap 
of deafness and have found their niche in the social and 
economic life of their communities. 

The public in general, however, has not yet learned to 
accept the hard of hearing and deafened at their true value. 
Most people underestimate the intelligence of persons with 
hearing difficulties, being conscious of their idiosyncrasies 
instead of their capabilities. Some people speak far too loud 
to a person whose hearing is only partially lost, thus causing 
unnecessary embarrassment; or they waste their energies 
by shouting to the deafened who cannot hear at all. Others 
become irritable when they are not immediately under- 
stood and speak with exaggerated lip movements or with 
distorted features, actually making things more difficult 
in their efforts to be more readily understood. It is far 
easier for the hard of hearing to understand what is said 
when words are pronounced distinctly and, perhaps, a bit 
more slowly than usual, and when the speaker’s face is 
turned towards the light. A good hearing aid, together 


with lip reading, usually simplifies matters somewhat. 
However, the totally deaf cannot make use of any mechani- 
cal device. 

Many a person who is hard of hearing will open up like 
a bud after the rain, if the speaker is considerate. How- 
ever, the newly deafened, such as the afflicted ex-servicemen, 
have a severe adjustment to undergo. To observe animated 
conversation without any longer being able to take part in 
it is a grievous experience. Listening with limited hearing 
power to small talk or lengthy conversations, too, 1s 
fatiguing. To a war deafened person with frayed nerves, 
conversation is doubly trying; but like everyone else, he 
is dependent on it for human contact. The attitude of his 
relatives and friends towards his defect may either help him 
reconstruct his life or help him to ruin it. Some persons, 
after losing their hearing, gradually develop personality 
difficulties—an inferiority complex, peculiarities of tem- 
perament, hypersensitiveness, and suspicion. Loss of hear- 
ing often requires reorganization of personality, as well as 
common sense and courage. A little encouragement where 
it means the most—among family and friends—may be the 
lifesaver that keeps a man from going down under his new 
handicap. 


Community Health Revival 


By VIRGINIA WING 


CHEST X-ray survey of war workers now under- 
A way in Greater Cleveland is assuming the propor- 

tions of a “health revival.” Although examinations 
in the first plants began no longer ago than October, the 
demonstration has already shown that great things can be 
done when the systematic cooperation of labor, management, 
public officials, the medical society, and other groups is 
enlisted in a communitywide educational project. 

The project itself was born from the very simple premise 
that inasmuch as all persons entering the armed forces 
received a chest X-ray, workers in industry on the home 
front ought to receive one also. Greater Cleveland, at the 
present time, has something like 350,000 men and women 
engaged in industrial. war work. So far some 30,000 men 
and women war workers have had their chests X-rayed. 
During the next twelve months, at least another 100,000 
workers will be examined, and the number may eventually 
run 150,000 or 200,000, if additional equipment is obtained 
soon enough. Already among this great mass of war 
workers there is obvious pride among those who can say, 
“T’ve had mine, have you had yours?” Even this early 
in the program our chief problem is to placate union groups, 
plant health committees, personnel and industrial relations 
managers and management officials who must be told that 
it will be two, three or even six months before their plants 
can be scheduled for this health service. Communities in 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and other states 
are reporting a similar experience. Application of sound 
community organization principles is resulting in an un- 
precedented demand for and acceptance of mass chest X-ray 
procedures. ; 

Almost a year and a half was spent in securing the good 
will and interest of Cleveland war workers, the confidence 
of their union leaders, and the backing of other community 
groups before the actual testing began. This preliminary 
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work has proved a most fundamental factor in its ultimate 
suCCeSs. 

Admittedly, of course, the tragic attack on Pearl Harbor 
started a chain of events in Cleveland that gave a favorable 
setting for concerted community action. Our’ industries 
were galvanized into almost total production with the 800 
major plants which were converted to war work reaching 
a peak of 95 percent at one period. One of the apparent 
problems was to maintain the workers’ health in order to 
keep up this production level. A Gallup poll had shown 
that 90 percent of days lost through illness were due to 
colds, influenza, stomach upsets, headaches, and other so- 
called minor ailments. Against such a background it was 
obvious that a breakdown of bodily resistance among the 
great mass of population represented by war workers could 
well result in a rise in the incidence of tuberculosis. 


The first step, therefore, was the decision of the Anti- — 


Tuberculosis League’s board of trustees that “a program of 
health education among workers in war industries was 
essential if men and women are to ‘Keep Fit—To Work— 


To Earn—To Win.’ We are supported in this belief bys 


the surgeon general of the United States, by the National 
Tuberculosis Association, and by the-Ohio Publié Health 
Association.” ; 

As the league set about organizing the health education. 
campaign, it was quickly seen that its-over-all scope would 
require the support of other community interests, and steps 
should be taken to provide for the cooperation of health, 
social service and civic organizations. Opportunity for 
strategic community sponsorship came through the interest 
of Mayor Frank J. Lausche, recently reelected to his second 
term largely because of his social outlook. The league was 


very glad to follow his suggestion that a health committee — 


be set up under the mayor’s war production committee, on 
which already were serving representatives of management, 
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abor, civic groups, and military departments. As part of 
his plan Dean Halliday, a public relations consultant of 
vide and practical experience, and publicity director for 
ihe Anti-Tuberculosis League, was appointed chairman of 
he health education campaign. 


There were good reasons for seeking the cooperation of 
he union officials and through them fully informing their 
members of the purpose and scope of the campaign before 
»ther groups were approached. A direct request to manage- 
ment for its full approval was found to be met with the 
‘ounter query: “Do you have labor’s full approval?” Al- 
nost every social service and health organization has repre- 
sentatives of banking and business on their boards of 
irustees, and few balance this off with representatives of 
abor who sit around the same table. In planning any 
community project it is often easier to turn first, and 
perhaps exclusively, to these banking and business repre- 
sentatives. Afterwards the working committee finds it hard 
<0 understand why the project or program faltered and then 
slowed down or collapsed. “After all,” a rueful committee 
nember will say, “we did have the approval and backing of 
some of our biggest people.” 


Therefore, with the tacit approval of management repre- 
sentatives of the mayor’s war production committee, man- 
agement, as such, was bypassed for the time being, while 
organized labor, from top to bottom, was being pre-in- 
formed and pre-sold on the entire plan. The endorsement 
of the central labor bodies was by official resolutions, but of 
still greater importance was the fact that following the 
adoption, the word went out to the rank and file of the 
affiliated locals and to their membership that our plan and 
program were okay. 


ITH the approval of the central bodies of the CIO 

and AFL, as well as other organized labor groups, it 
proved simple to obtain the support of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, through its health committee. With the 
word going out from.labor, it was then merely a matter of 
mustering the time and manpower necessary to organize 
the health education campaign in one plant after another. 
The program has been functioning for many months and 
now reaches 318 war plants. Posters and folders are sent 
to them each month. More than 800,000 pieces of health 
information have been distributed to war workers, including 
issues of a miniature health newspaper called ““The Home 
Patriot,” which carries food and health facts into their 
homes. Some 220 labor-management health committees 
have been organized, and health talks and health exhibits 
are scheduled at regular intervals through these committees. 


- During these months of progress with the health edu- 
cation campaign, development of plans for a chest X-ray 
survey had been underway. Dr. George F. Sykes, out- 
standing industrial physician with a record of some twenty- 
two years as chief of the medical department of the White 
Motor Company, had been one of the first to point out the 
need for an adequate chest examination to complete the 
physical checkups which most war plants were giving to 
their workers, old,and new. Early application was made 
to the U. S. Public Health Service for the loan of suitable 
X-ray equipment for the survey, through the State Com- 
missioner of Health, by a committee made up of the health 
officers of the six health districts of Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
County. Under wartime conditions the army and the navy 
have first call upon all X-ray equipment and the U. S. 
Public Health Service has the next call. State or Idcal 
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public health agencies can obtain such equipment only 
through and with the approval of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Few communities already possess the mobile or 
portable equipment necessary and our whole plan, therefore, 
was dependent on Washington’s approval. 

The months of waiting for word were not wasted. On 
the lay side of the program the good will and friendship of 
the war workers and their union leaders, as well as that of 
personnel and management officials, was being developed 
and strengthened by the progress and success of the health 
education campaign. On the professional and medical side, 
the delay gave opportunity for the technical advisory com- 
mittee of the league to study all phases of the involved 
problem of conducting a communitywide X-ray survey of 
mammoth proportions and the possible far-reaching impli- 
cations. 

Fortunately, also, at this time a renaissance in the tuber- 
culosis program had given Cleveland the medical leadership 
necessary to such a broad gauged undertaking. New state 
legislation had made it possible for Cuyahoga County to 
purchase from the city of Cleveland the existing Sunny 
Acres Sanatorium with its 450 beds for the care of tuber- 
culosis patients, and to appoint a board of tuberculosis 
trustees for its operation as a county institution. The 
board has as its chairman, Dr. R. H. Bishop, Jr., long a 
leader in anti-tuberculosis work, and at present also serving 
as president of the American Hospital Association. 

This board of trustees had appointed a new controller 
of tuberculosis for the county in the person of Dr. J. B. 
Stocklen, who, since his own recovery from the disease, has 
devoted his professienal life to fighting tuberculosis. In his 
capacity as tuberculosis controller, Dr. Stocklen represents 
each of the deputy health officers in charge of tuberculosis 
for each of the six city and county districts. 

With the tuberculosis work of each health district thus 
correlated under the controller, the Academy of Medicine 
of Cleveland, which had set up a special committee to study 
the tuberculosis needs of the community, came forward 
with full and progressive professional support. The educa- 
tional and promotional functions of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, as a pioneering voluntary organization, were clari- 
fied in their relationships to the functions of the public 
agencies. ' 


ITH these things done, and proper committees ap- 
pointed to set the wheels within wheels in motion, all 


_ concerned were ready for the inauguration of a great cen- 


tralized tuberculosis control program. In this interlocking 
program the plan for a mass X-ray survey occupied a very 
important part. From a public health standpoint, it meant 
the opportunity for a far-reaching educational campaign to 
awaken the people to the constant threat of tuberculosis and 
the great need of concerted action for its prevention and 
final elimination. It meant also the opportunity for a rapid 


~ examination of tens of thousands of apparently well people 


through use of the portable X-ray unit, with early detec- - 
tion of previously undiscovered cases. For most of the cases 
discovered, it meant the almost positive assurance of cure 
as well as protection of the public while contacts were being 
checked. 

Such was the tuberculosis control plan in Cleveland last 
summer when word finally was received from Washington 
that an X-ray unit for our use was to be forthcoming. 

Some final weeks of intense activity preceded the unit’s 
actual arrival. Because the ground had been so well and 
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thoroughly prepared during the preceding eighteen months, 
the final phase of organization was quickly accomplished. 
Organized labor and union leaders were ready and waiting 
to welcome the survey. And management, not to be out- 
done now that labor really wanted it, was also standing 1n 
the reception line anxiously on the lookout for the unit’s 
arrival. The final days of the battle of priorities, climaxed 
by the unprecedented, but officially authorized, 900-mile 
round trip of a hired commercial truck (almost com- 
mandeered by our frantic committee when Washington 
failed to provide transportation for the one-ton X-ray 
machine), is a story in itself. Sufficient to say, that final 
wild truck trip, by day and by night, had all the thrilling 
elements of the kidnapping of little Nell. 

With the X-ray unit came an experienced U. S. Public 
Health Service doctor, and on October 1 of last year Cleve- 
land’s mass chest X-ray survey began in the plant of the 
White Motor Company, where tank destroyers are being 
turned out by the thousands. 


In a little more than two weeks’ time, +,200 men and 
women workers were “put through” the X-ray machine. 
The successful handling of this large number of workers in 
that comparatively short space of time was due to two 
things: a ten-day pre-selling campaign to the workers 
within the plant under the experienced guidance of the 
public relations and personnel experts of the company itself, 
aided by the enthusiastic cooperation of the labor stewards 
in the various departments of the plant; and the unflagging 
efforts of the U. S. Public Health Service doctor and a 
trained technician in charge of the machine, assisted by the 
untiring team work of the four women clerks we had 
trained for the quick registration and smooth handling of 
the incoming lines of workers. 


In this first plant we inaugurated the so-called “flow 
system,” whereby the workers in organized groups of ten 
leave their machines or workbenches, are. registered, X- 
rayed, and are back at their work in an elapsed period of 
only 12 to 15 minutes of company time. This includes 
stripping to the waist before being positioned in front of 
the X-ray machine. Men workers are X-rayed “raw,” but 
paper jackets are provided for the women. 

We not only tested our organization and teamwork 
system in this plant, but here we also met and overcame the 
only point of opposition raised, so far, by labor. Despite 
the over-all approval of their own union, the officers of the 
local union within this first plant expressed fear that if the 
findings of the X-ray surveys were reported to management, 
any disease or physical disability might be recorded and 
the workers involved laid off first when and if slack times 
come. 

Frank conferences with the union officials, management 
representatives, and the company’s medical director followed 
and a “confidential report” procedure was finally agreed 
upon. This was ratified to the union officers in an official 


_ letter, excerpts from which are as follows: 


1. The examination is voluntary on the part of each worker. 
It is a free service. 

2. Reports on each X-ray picture taken will be completely 
confidential between the individual worker, the examining 
doctor (a U. S. Public Health Service representative), and 
Dr. J. B. Stocklen, Cuyahoga County Tuberculosis Controller 
representing the Public Health Officers. 

It is understood that these reports will not be released to 
management or the plant’s medical department. 

3. Each worker whose lungs are found normal (this is ex- 
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pected to be a plus 99 percent) will receive at his home ad- 
dress an official report to this effect. 

4. Where the X-ray picture reveals any suspicious condition 
of the lungs, the individual concerned will be so advised pri- 
vately and confidentially. A recheck may be necessary because 
of failure of the film to make a clear record. If this also 
shows a suspicious condition, the individual will be advised to 
consult his private physician, or he can make use of public 
health facilities. 

If the final diagnosis reveals an active tuberculosis, the case 
will be referred to the individual’s private physician, who in 
turn is required by law to report to the proper health officer. 

Following this the individual can remain under the care of 
his private physician or obtain county sanatorium care upon 
the request of his physician. 

At all times the X-ray pictures and the records of name 
will be in the confidential care of the tuberculosis controller 
for the constituted health officers and the U. S. Public Health 
Service, although the individual concerned will have access to 
his record whenever he so desires. 

When the program is inaugurated in the plant and during 
its entire operation we would request that your committee 
appoint a steward to be present at all times during examina- 
tions as an official labor representative. 


The X-ray machine which has been loaned to us by the 
U. S. Public Health Service is a photofluorographic unit 
using 35mm film. The unit is equipped with a rotating 
anode tube and a high speed screen which makes it possible 
to take the pictures at an average rate of 120 per hour, 
reaching a high rate of 150 an hour for short periods of 
operation. 


HE approach to the workers is on a positive health 

basis. ‘The campaign slogan is “Make Sure You’re 
Safe.” We believe that in taking such an approach we are 
merely making use of practical applied psychology. For this 
reason we have discarded literature supplied from national 
sources which to our way of thinking makes the negative 
approach. Examples are folders which say ‘““You May Look 
Well But—” and are far from encouraging to men and 
women who ought to have a chest examination. 

It is, of course, too early in the survey to give any detailed 
report or analysis of the findings. Studies will be published 
at a later date. We can say, however, that the number of 
active cases of tuberculosis being found corresponds to the 
national average of approximately 2 per thousand persons 
examined. 

Since the X-ray survey is being conducted under the 
direction of the health officers representing the six health 
districts of Greater Cleveland and Cuyahoga County and 
is under the supervision of the official tuberculosis con- 
troller for the same area, reports on cases found are im- 
mediately meshed with the established public health routine. 
All persons whose chests are found to be normal are notified - 
to that effect. This is done by means of a card signed by 
the six health officers and the tuberculosis controller which 
informs the recipient that “The X-ray of your chest taken 
on such-and-such date has been read and is normal.” 

This report card is sent to the worker’s home in a sealed 
envelope, under first class postage, with a letter of con- 
gratulation and further health information. This letter is 
signed by Dr. A. R. Sweeney, chairman of the technical 
advisory committee of the Anti-Tuberculosis League. | 

A worker whose X-ray shows anything suspicious is — 
called back for a re-take. The re-take is a standard 14x17. 
X-ray picture, which the machine is also equipped to make. — 
A ‘further diagnosis is made from the large X-ray, ater 


thich the person is called in for personal consultation with 
ae U. S. Public Health Service doctor in charge of the 
--Yay operations and the tuberculosis controller. He is 
men given advice as to his condition and what should be 
one about it. Referral is made to his private physician if 
2 has one, and he is also acquainted with the public health 
ervices which are available to him at the county tuber- 
losis clinic or at the county tuberculosis sanatorium. 


At this writing, the X-ray survey has beén made in a 
dozen of our large and small plants. Half a hundred more 
plants are booked on a schedule running well into June of 
this year, while still other plants are anxiously waiting to 
have dates set for them. Meanwhile, requests for informa- 
tion and bookings continue to pour in daily from labor 
and management indicating, we believe, that we are in the 
midst of a health revival. 


Children in the Fields 


By AMBER ARTHUN WARBURTON 
Formerly on the Staff of the Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau, U. 8. Department of Labor 


“™M OME day peace will come again. With it, many 

of the boys and girls who, before our entry into 
. World War II, knew no other life than that of 
gricultural day laborers will, as young men and women, 
‘eturn home from the battlefields and the centers of war 
rroduction. Undoubtedly they will be more inquiring 
oung people than they were, more alert to the conditions 
‘f their lives than when they went away. They will have 
-eard of the hopes held out in the Atlantic Charter: Im- 
sroved labor standards . . . economic adjustment . . . social 
curity .. . freedom from fear and want.... 

A recent publication of the Children’s Bureau (‘“The 
Work and Welfare of Children of Agricultural Laborers 
mn Hidalgo County, Texas,” Children’s Bureau Publication 
*98) tells the story of the mode of life of children of farm 
aborers who harvested winter vegetables in one important 
-gricultural area in 1941. The facts presented in this study 
nay well serve as guideposts in considering plans for war 
nd postwar measures to meet the problems and relieve the 
vant of men, women, and children dependent on large 
cale agriculture for a livelihood. 

The information for this study was obtained in inter- 
views with 342 families of farm laborers who lived in the 


outhern part of Hidalgo County—that tip of Texas bor- 


Jered by Mexico to the south. These fertile, irrigated lands 
of the lower Rio Grande Valley are outstandingly impor- 
-ant for the production of winter vegetables and grapefruit. 
Sotton and a variety of other crops are raised there, also. 
The study describes the employment conditions of children 
who worked in the fields; family earnings; schooling ; health 
sroblems. The situation, with certain variations, is typical 
of areas with large scale farms and field labor doing hand 
work in family groups. 

The Children’s Bureau always has been concerned about 
the lack of opportunities for children in such agricultural 
areas. In increasing numbers children have been hired to 
help harvest cotton, tobacco, vegetables, and small fruits. 
The development of enterprises specializing in certain crops 
has extended the problem. Employment in agricultural 
labor of this sort is very different from work on a home 
arm. Work under the supervision of parents who regu- 
late tasks to the child’s capacity, and to his school program, 
may be a constructive educational experience. But on the 

ge scale farms, young wage earners often toil long hours, 
ic. strenuous yet monotonous work, with inadequate 
neriods for rest and food. Many of the children are de- 
ived of opportunity for normal school progress. 
‘The 998 boys and girls between the ages of six and 
teen in the 342 families interviewed were almost with- 


out exception native Americans, born and brought up in 
Texas, most of them of Mexican stock. The parents, like 
most of the adult agricultural field workers in the Rio 
Grande Valley, had crossed from Mexico during the past 
twenty-five years to make their home in the United States. 
They came in response to the great demand for field labor 
during the years when the dry ranch lands of the region 
were brought under cultivation with the extension of irriga- 
tion. The children of non-Spanish-speaking parentage, as 
well as some of Mexican descent, came from families of 
former Texas sharecroppers and tenant farmers. Their 
families had become agricultural wage laborers because of 
the boll weevil, or because the head of the household had 
died or was in poor health. Other families had been “trac- 
tored out” of their small holdings. 


HE children in this study were reared in segregated 

communities that had grown up near the vegetable and 
fruit packing houses along the railroad serving the valley. 
Since these ‘“Mexican towns,” as they are called, have their 
own schools and churches, their own main streets, movies, 
stores, and service industries, the people who live in them 
have little contact with the residents in the other part of 
town. Therefore; neither adults nor children have much 
opportunity to learn English or become assimilated into the 
English-speaking community. Some of the families inter- 
viewed were living in transient settlements on the outskirts 
of the towns, or in the open country along the irrigation 
ditches. 

The homes of the agricultural workers visited were 
usually crudely constructed —one or two-room houses, 
shacks, or huts overcrowded by the large families occupy- 
ing them. They had little furniture except such basic 
necessities as a stove, a bed or two, a table, a chest of draw- 
ers or a trunk, a bench or chair. Some town families had 
city water from a spigot centrally located in a yard between 
the houses. The people in the open country usually dipped 
water from the irrigation ditches or canals, which had open- 
pit privies, pigsties, and refuse heaps along their margins. 
Every family, in town or in a rural area, shared a primitive 
open-pit privy with several other families. 

It was often found that the families had lived in these 
makeshift homes for years. When they migrated in the 
summer and fall to work in other cotton-producing areas 
of Texas, as most of the families in this study did, they 
usually returned to the dwelling they had left. Often they 
owned the house itself, although in many cases they rented 
the land on which it stood. Hidalgo County was the per- 
manent home of most of the children in this study. 
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‘Lhe families interviewed, harvested vegetables from No- 
vember through June. They picked cotton in their home 
valley in the midsummer months, and most of them mi- 
grated for the cotton-picking season elsewhere in the late 
summer and fall. In most of the field work, even young 
children could take part and so contribute something to 
the meager family earnings. 

Any morning between seven and eight o'clock, if the 
weather was suitable, the labor contractor could be seen 
assembling his crew of field workers from among his own 
family, his relatives, and neighbors. Infants in arms were 
often taken along because no one was left at home to care 
for them. Children six and seven years of age came along, 
ran errands in the fields, and gradually learned to work. 
By the time they were eight or nine, their earnings were 
recognized as a contribution to the family income. 

The labor contractor was assigned by the packing shed 
to harvest certain fields where the standing crop had been 
purchased by the shed’s field agent. The contractor trans- 
ported the workers to and from the fields—twenty-five or 
more persons crowded in a huge produce truck. 

The length of the work day varied with the amount of 
work assigned to the labor contractor, the time spent in 
transportation and in waiting for the contractor to transact 
his business with the packing shed. In a sample work week 
during the vegetable harvesting season, children were away 
from home as little as two to as many as sixteen hours on 
the days they worked. Of the employed boys and girls that 
week, 57 percent averaged ten hours or more away from 
home on each work day. 

The low rates of pay for adult workers and the irregu- 
lar employment led many parents to put their children to 
work. The amount of work available varied from day to 
day as well as from season to season, depending on weather, 
market demands, and the crops in season. During the 
sample work week at the peak of the winter harvesting sea- 


son, nearly one half the employed boys and girls worked © 


on three or four days, while one fourth worked only one 
or two days; nearly one third worked five or more days. 
Since the harvest crews worked in family groups, these fig- 
ures also show the irregularity of adult employment. 


O* the boys and girls in this study, 69 percent of those 
between the ages of six and eighteen had worked at 
some time during the year preceding the date of interview. 
About 25 percent of the children under ten years of age 
and 80 percent of those between ten and fourteen had been 
employed. Nearly all those between fourteen and eighteen 
had worked within the year; most of them were considered 
regular family wage earners; some were the chief bread- 
winners. 

Typical of the work histories were those of the older 
Gonzales children. The family had seven members living 
at home—father, mother and five children. Juan, age four- 
teen, had worked since he was eight; and José, nine, since 
he was seven. Their sister Luisa, eleven years old, had 
never worked in the fields. She did the housework, cooked, 
and cared for the two children aged six and three, while the 
mother, father, and two boys were in the fields. 

During the winter vegetable harvest, the four Gonzales 
wage earners found some work each week. In the sample 
work week, their labor contractor called for them between 
seven and eight o’clock on each of six mornings in the 
week. On five days they returned home about seven o'clock 
in the evening; on Saturday they returned at noon. They 
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gathered carrots, beets, and turnips. The father commented 
that this work was hard for nine-year-old José so he 
did not do much of it. José spent most of his time count 
ing vegetables and tying them into bunches. His father 
added, “He is still learning to work.” In that unusually 
good week the family earned $7, somewhat more than did 
most families in the sample work week. 

Mr. Gonzales reported that his boys had worked in fifty 
weeks of the preceding year. In the winter months they 
worked mostly in the carrot, beet, and turnip fields. From 
April through June they picked tomatoes. Although chil- 
dren under fourteen were not generally permitted to pick 
tomatoes—because of the damage they might do to the vines 
—José was taken along for tomato picking and managed 
to be useful. 

This family did not remain in Hidalgo County for the 
cotton-picking season, but left with their labor contractor 
in July for northern and western Texas. ‘They worked in 
four places on their migratory trek, which lasted twenty- 
three weeks. 

Most of the families made their living from a cycle of 
employment similar to that of the Gonzales family. Those 
who had non-agricultural as well as farm work, generally 
had higher incomes. Migrant families also usually earned 
more than the non-migrants. 


HE median income of the families in this study was 
$350 for the preceding year. In their fifty weeks of 
employment, the Gonzales family earned a total of $387. 
On this income the Gonzales family was barely able to 
exist. The seven members lived and slept in one room. The 
mother reported that all the children had been ill during 
the past year but had had no medical attention. 


In spite of the inadequate incomes of the families studied, 3 


rarely was assistance of any kind available to them. In- 


stances of discrimination against these people were reported. _ 


One father interviewed told of his experience in applying 
for work relief when his family was desperately in need. 


The director of the office told all the “American” appli- 


cants to line up on one side of the room, and when that — 
was done, he told the others to go home. This man never 


‘sought assistance again. 


School records showed that these children lacked oppor- 
tunity to develop to the extent of their capacity—the goal 
of modern education. The schooling of the Gonzales chil- 
dren was typical. The fourteen-year-old lad, Juan, was 


considered beyond school age. He had not been to school — 


for two years and had attended “very little time” in each 
of the four previous years. Eleven-year-old Luisa had at- 
tended school for only three months, the year she was nine. 


In the same year, José, who was then seven, had gone to 
school about a month. The boy who was six was consid- 
ered too young for school. Mr. Gonzales dismissed the idea _ 
of schooling for his children—“We are too poor, and we 
move around to much.” “J 


Although this study was made at a season when the mi- ] 


grants had returned to Hidalgo County and when the num- 
ber of children enrolled in the schools of the area was at its 
peak, only 488 children, or 58 percent of the 837 who were 
six to fifteen years of age, had enrolled up to the time of 


the interview. Of the 161 youth of sixteen and seventeen 


years, only nine were in school. Eighteen percent of the 


boys and girls aged six to fifteen and 9 percent of those six- 


teen and seventeen had never been to school. 
Few children began school before they were seven or eight 
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1ars ot age, and the schooling of many ended before they 
rere fourteen. In the years they attended, those who mi- 
vated entered late, and a great many missed school for 
ork in the fields after enrolling. Some withdrew early. 
nly two fifths of the enrolled children. had attended 120 
ys of the possible 175 days in the current school year, the 
imimum required under the compulsory attendance law. 
pbout one fifth of the enrolled children attended not more 
gan twelve of the thirty-five weeks in the school year. 

| Often the fact that the children had enrolled meant little 
fl nothing so far as their education was concerned. They 
iissed so much time that they could not make normal 
rogress. For example, the school record available for 
iiana Lopez, age thirteen, showed that she began school at 
we normal age of six, and enrolled in seven school years. 
Yuring those years she attended 124 days, 96 days, 101 
mays, 86 days, 78 days, 97 days, and 50 days. In the last 
2ar, when she withdrew in December to work in the fields, 
ne was in the fourth grade. 

_ Various responsibilities often kept very young children 
rom school. Manuela Lopez, eight years old, had enrolled 
11 the current year and also in the previous year. The 
thool records showed that she attended 69 days in her first 
sear and 20 days in the current year. In the preceding fall 
me had enrolled on November 18 when the family returned 
rom migrating but had withdrawn by January 20, to take 
mare of her mother, who was ill. When Mrs. Lopez was 
setter, Manuela went to work instead of returning to 
chool. In the sample work week, Manuela was employed 
n the field on three days. She earned 30 cents. 

Few of the boys and girls who had left school had 
-chieved the rudiments of an-elementary education. The 
‘chool records of the out-of-school youth of fourteen and 
»ver showed that more than half had enrolled in fewer 
than five school years. Since most of them had a language 
aandicap and were frequently absent during the years they 
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enrolled, normal grade progress was impossible. One fourth 
of the boys and girls fourteen to seventeen years of age were 
in the first grade when they left school. Fewer than one 
half had reached the fourth grade. 

The crowded homes made it impossible for the children 
to have proper rest. Nearly a third of the children slept 
on the floor or ground, sometimes on a mattress, more often 
on a blanket, a piece of canvas or cardboard. Of those who 
slept on a bed or mattress, only a few slept alone. Nearly 
two thirds slept with two or three other persons, in some 
instances, with four other persons. 

The diets of the children consisted principally of pinto 
or navy beans, rice, potatoes, and tortillas. After infancy, 
milk was used in small amounts or not at all by most of 
the children. Of the children two years of age and older, 
about half drank no milk, and half of those who did take 
milk used it only in tea and coffee. Whether or not children 
at work had lunch depended on whether the family had 
food tnat could be carried to the fields, and whether they 
felt they could spare time to eat. Several children reported 
eating while they worked because so many families were 
taken to the field that, in order to make “any money,” it 
was necessary to work every minute. 

Medical care was beyond the means of most of the fam- 
lies, and illnesses were usually treated with home remedies. 
One fourth of the children born alive to the mothers in 
this study had died before they were eighteen; many died 
without medical attention. 

American youth is making a generous contribution to 
the war effort on the agricultural production front. The 
responsibility falls upon the community and the nation to 
protect youth against such child labor conditions as were 
found in Hidalgo County, now and when peace comes. 
Constant vigilance and careful planning are called for if 
all the children in the land are to share equally in their 
birthright of freedom and opportunity. 


in Social Welfare 


By EVELINE M. BURNS 


HAT will be the role of the social services in 

W the postwar world? The reply depends in large 
part on social workers today. Out of firsthand 
knowledge, this-professional group has an urgent respon- 
sibility to prove the need for expanding social security and 


other social service programs. It is time to remove the 
aura of widows’ weeds with which these programs have 


been shrouded, and to begin to emphasize their essential 


and constructive function in the complicated economic 
society of today. 

But, in facing this task, it is necessary to look at the 
social services in a new perspective. We must plan for 
their extension not only because they are necessary for 
decent community living and for maintaining the strength 
and efficiency of the population, but also because they offer 
much needed avenues of employment. 

The most heartening fact to come out of the war is 
the discovery that Americans can, if they wish, enjoy a 


national income vastly greater than any one would have 


believed possible five or ten years ago. We know that if 
we have the courage and imagination to make full use 
all our resources—human, physical, and organizational 
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—-we can double the national income of 1932-3 when we 
allowed millions of workers and millions of dollars in 
capital and equipment to lie in wasteful idleness. In the 


final analysis, it is our total national production that will 


determine the standard of living of the postwar world. 
Can we be as successful in peace as in war in insuring the 
full use of all our resources? 

Further, it is important to ask: Will this great pro- 
ductive potential, in and of itself, bring about freedom 
from want and an acceptable standard of living? There 
are three reasons for a negative reply. First, a policy of 


full employment will not assure income to those who for 


any reason are unable to work. ‘Their numbers are sur- 
prisingly large. Even today, with the fullest employment 
the nation has ever known, about 3,500,000 American 
households depend for all or most of their income on one 
or more of the social security and allied programs. They 
are the households of those who are too old to work, 
too young to work, too sick to work, and a relatively small 
number of those temporarily unemployed, people who have 
lost one job and have not yet located another. 

Second, there is a very real question as to whether we 
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shall succeed in maintaining full employment after the war. 
One does not have to be a pessimist to be somewhat 
skeptical of a high measure of success, at least for some 
time. In the readjustment period, millions of men will 
be leaving the armed forces. In addition, of the 12,000,000 
to 20,000,000 engaged on war production (depending on 
the classification adopted), some ten million at least will 
have to be relocated in civilian production. All this will 
have to be accomplished simultaneously with considerable 
geographical relocations of industry, in an atmosphere of 
uncertainty as to the potentialities of new methods of pro- 
duction and without the spur of patriotism, fear of the 
enemy, or the stimulating presence of government as a 
major purchaser. Even during the war, when these in- 
ducements to speedy absorption of labor were all present, 
there were long delays for purely technical reasons in the 
conversion of industry from a peace to a war footing. It 
is not pessimistic, but merely prudent, to recognize that 
this vast economic reorganization of the postwar period is 
likely to be accompanied by a certain amount of unem- 
ployment. Nor is it certain that even when the read- 
justment has been carried through, we can keep employ- 
ment and business on an even keel. We never were able 
to do so before the war, and in the postwar period we 
shall have an added problem in the very fact of our in- 
creased productivity. For economists estimate that even if 
we maintain a postwar income of $130,000,000,000 we 
shall not require all the workers now employed in manu- 
facturing industries to turn out the volume of goods that 
will be demanded at that level of income, unless there is 
a great change in the distribution of income. Other avenues 
of employment, in construction, service industries, and the 
social services must be opened up. 

Finally, we must recognize that not all of the things 
essential to decent community living and a healthy and 
effective population, are bought over the counter. Many 
important components of well being—schools, hospitals, 
recreation, civic beauty, for example—are produced because 
groups of people get together in voluntary agencies or 
through government, and exercise a joint demand. With- 
out this demand these things will not be produced merely 
because we have the capacity to produce them. 


HESE facts suggest that social planners must assume 
new responsibilities. They must recognize and get 
others to see that social security measures are essential, 
not merely in the interests of the economically insecure 
individual, but also as a necessary safeguard for the well- 
being of us all. Despite the many worthwhile plans being 
made by private enterprise to assure full employment, the 
possibility remains that they may not be wholly successful. 
We must have a second line of defense. Only in this way 
can we avoid a repetition of the tragedy of the early 
Thirties when a temporary recession of economic activity 
became a downward spiral. A social security structure 
which would assure a minimum income to all families 
would at the same time provide a floor of purchasing power 
on which businessmen could count. On such a foundation, 
private enterprise could build towards ever fuller employ- 
ment. And the beneficiaries, be it noted, would be not 
merely the economically insecure but all of us, for all have 
a stake in maintaining a high national income. 
Further, the extension of the social services offers new 
fields of employment. Too much of the planning for 
public work in the past has been in terms of bricks and 
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mortar. But employment is created just as surely when} 
we plan for nursing services, more adequately staffed | 
schools and hospitals, better child care centers, and the 
like. Such employment is a more adequate answer to the 
problem than are many types of construction projects. For 
the need is not for temporary employment; it is in large 
part for the permanent placement elsewhere of workers | 
for whom there will be no jobs in postwar industry. “Thus, | 
in planning the expansion of their agency’s services, social | 
workers can feel that they are contributing directly to the 
solution of the nation’s most challenging problem: how | 
to insure full employment in the postwar period. 

But if social planners are to seize the opportunities 
opened to them by the potentially high national income, 
they must be willing to accept the responsibilities of leader- 
ship. First, they must possess themselves and create in 
others an awareness of the inadequacies of present arrange- 
ments for social security. .The facts are not far to seek, 
but they must be mastered and disseminated. In the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board’s Report on Security, 
Work and Relief Policies, the facts were spread on the rec- 
ord. That document is based on the assumption that the 
first step in sound planning is an awareness of what already 
has been done and of the strengths and weaknesses of exist- 
ing programs. The Report was concerned not only with 
the interests of the economically insecure, but also with 
the economic and financial consequences of various policies ~ 
and with problems of administration. Unless all these 
facts are better known, it is idle to talk about extensions 
of social security. People will not look with favor on 
proposed changes until they are convinced that what they 
have already is unsatisfactory. 

Second, social planners must familiarize themselves and — 
others with the nature of the proposals for change. At 
the present time, there are several documents, all of which 
agree on goals but which differ in emphasis or scope. 


Every social worker has a responsibility to make up his — 


own mind as to the merit of, for example, the proposals 
of the National Resources Board’s security report, of the 
Social Security Board, of the Wagner-Murray-Dingall bill, 
and of the recommendations in the Resources Board Report 


on Demobilization and Readjustment, many of which are — 


now embodied in bills for ex-servicemen’s benefits now be- 
fore Congress. And having made up his mind he has a 
responsibility to press for action. 


ar HIS is the time in every community to begin to plan 
for needed expansion of social services. Many com- 
munities already are taking inventories of local needs and 
resources and seeing how gaps can be filled. The Com- 
mittee for Economic Development is saying to its members, 
all of whom are businessmen: ‘Fix your mind on a $130,- 
000,000,000 national income, and see how many more 
refrigerators or automobiles or other goods you could ex- 


pect to sell at that level. Lay your plans accordingly.” *_ 


Here is a technique for those of us who are interested in 
social planning: Fix your eyes on a national income of 
$130,000,000,000 and see how many hospitals and health 
centers, schools and playgrounds, clinics and visiting nurses, 
we could afford to have. But social workers must not do 
their planning as a narrow professional group, even though 
their profession enables them to realize, perhaps more 
clearly than most, the need for new social services. They 

must disseminate an awareness of social needs among all 
other groups in their communities if plans are to be laid 
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upon a secure foundation. ‘This kind of community plan- 
ting has another advantage. It may put life and content 
nto that often misused phrase “local self-government and 
itizen responsibility.” It is a great opportunity to show 


how nobly democracies can plan, how effectively the plans 
can be put into effect. 

Adapted from a speech given at the New York State 
Conference of Social Work last November. 


Changing Emphases in Public Welfare 


| By ANNA A. CASSATT 
Supervisor of Staff Development, North Carolina State Board of Charities and Public Welfare 


HEN a public welfare system accepts the concept 
\\ that its function is to meet social welfare problems 
as they arise, its program becomes flexible, chang- 
‘ng emphasis with the pressures of national crises. Part of 
this flexibility is to seize the opportunity in periods between 
emergencies to move slowly and carefully into trouble areas 
that require a more deliberate and subtle approach than can 
joe afforded under pressure. Today, with the decline in 
economic need, public welfare agencies have reached one 
of these breathing spells in respect to public assistance. In 
spite of staff losses, average case loads per worker have 
decreased to a point that makes it possible for a case- 
worker to consider problems less emergent in nature than 
the immediate prospects of hunger and cold. 

The caseworker also faces a change in planning, for the 
fact that a smaller staff is handling fewer cases means that 
she must cover a larger geographical territory, and travel 
wreater distances. Nevertheless, she probably still has more 
‘time for each case. Heretofore, pressure has forced her to 
use short cuts in recording and in client contacts. It has 
salso made it necessary for her frequently to work over- 
‘time, resulting in occasional lapses in promptness at the 
office and in a hurried examination of client situations. In 
‘other words, pressure in the past has forced the caseworker 
into a “touch and go” approach to her work. Now is the 
‘time to break this pattern and develop a new set of work 
‘habits. 

However, the present let-down in pressure does not 
‘apply to training camp areas, where caseworkers are faced 
with frequent emergencies of unfamiliar varieties. While 
these new emergencies often involve financial difficulties 
‘this is not always so, as it was in depression days. When 
‘they do, the financial problems, too, are different. Now- 
-adays the solution lies less frequently in securing employ- 
ment than in tiding a family over until payday, or helping 
a wanderer get back home. z 

In areas where staff decline has not been accompanied by 
a decline in work pressure, the problem of how to give the 
‘required service becomes more acute than ever because of 
the time consuming nature of some of the new emergencies. 
The emphasis for the past several years having been upon 
establishing eligibility for assistance, the worker has de- 
“veloped skills mainly in budgeting, finance, and verification. 
‘She has had little time to devote to family problems of 
another nature. Now, when war working parents abandon 
or neglect their children, the caseworker is faced with situ- 
ations in which she has had little experience. In the light 
of new problems she must reexamine her method of ap- 
proach, her skills, agency procedures and policies, the laws, 
the local resources. When situations are urgent and the 
staff is inadequate, her task is difficult indeed. 

In most areas, however, the lessening of economic need 
has cut down the public welfare case load appreciably. 


ARY 1944 


Much of the decrease has automatically followed the open- 
ing up of employment opportunities, but part of it can also 
be attributed to community pressures. The community, 
aware of changes in conditions, has switched its interest 
from getting old folks and children on the assistance rolls 
to getting people off relief and into jobs. Though by this 
time most of the people left on the rolls are there because 
of some kind of permanent disability, there is a constructive _ 
side in the community’s interest in cutting the rolls still 
further. The one great advantage is that it throws rehabili- 
tation into the limelight. 

Such occurrences as the decreases everywhere in old age 
assistance loads point up our former shortsightedness in 
regard to the possibilities in this direction. The aged, who 
have been snapping up all types of jobs, have been proving 
right and left how fallible was the caseworker’s disregard 
of old persons as potentials for rehabilitation. And as the 
caseworker watches her other “unemployables” drop from 
the rolls she is being treated to a demonstration that re- 
habilitation is possible in almost all situations where some- 
one is alert to the potentialities. 

Other services to the aged, for which there is now more 
time, include helping them in difficult adjustments. Some- 
times old persons must be taught to fit into situations which 
cannot be changed. In other instances the situations them- 
selves can be adjusted. For instance, many children who 
otherwise cheerfully care for their parents, fail to recognize 
the human need of having some spending money for a few 
pleasures and unforeseen necessities. This represents a job 
of interpretation for the caseworker. Then there are the 
arrangements for medical care which must be made in al- 
most every OAA case. Old folks, like everyone else, must 
be physically comfortable if their morale is to be maintained. 


OW that caseloads have become somewhat stabilized 
and less time is taken up establishing eligibility, the 
caseworker can give more of her attention to the many prob- 
lems that harry public assistance families in all the cate- 
gories. She can help recipients of aid to dependent children 
find resources for the treatment of the tonsil, teeth, and 
eye difficulties, and the childhood diseases and _nutri- 
tional problems that show up when children enter school. 
She can provide better services to the blind, deaf, and 
crippled by initiating cooperative treatment plans with the 
state bureaus for the handicapped and local service organi- 
zations. Able to spend a longer time with her clients, she 
can learn about the things that are bothering them within 
their family life,-such as the behavior of their children or 
inability to make a dollar stretch as far as it should. 
Behavior problems are indeed coming more and more 
frequently to the caseworker’s attention. Though they often 
demand a service beyond the caseworker’s capacities, she 
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at, least can make referrals to other resources, such as child 
guidance clinics, where they exist, or she can plan ways of 
getting acute cases to places where the proper care 1s avail- 
able. When the problem is not acute or other resources are 
not available, the caseworker can offer the family advice 
and suggestions. Such procedure may not be the profession- 
al ideal, but the fact remains that the schools as well as 
the parents are leaning more and more heavily on the public 
welfare worker for aid in helping untangle the intricacies 
of children’s behavior. War pressures on children have so 
multiplied behavior problems that the assistance worker is 
being drawn in regardless of her professional qualifications. 

There has been a noticeable increase in the call for help 
in family budgeting, particularly in cases where new-found 
employment has reduced the assistance to a supplementary 
grant. Public welfare caseworkers have had long exper- 
ience in making budgets for families seeking financial aid 
through the various relief and assistance programs of the 
past, but the operation has usually been approached as a 
method of determining eligibility. Now, for the first time, 
many caseworkers are using budgeting as a means for help- 
ing a family plan constructively. 


UBLIC welfare agencies are finding that applications 

have risen markedly in one area of service—child place- 
ment. Strangely enough an increase in illegitimacy and in 
child neglect has been accompanied by an increase in re- 
quests for children by prospective adoptive parents. Study- 
ing a potential boarding or adoptive home is an involved 
and time consuming task requiring specialized training. 
Some local welfare departments have on their staffs profes- 
sional child welfare workers whose case loads may be con- 
centrated on child placement by transferring their relief and 
other service cases to staff members not trained in child wel- 
fare. But many agencies do not have specialized workers 
and the regular staff, trained or not, must handle this 
problem. 

Along with the increase in demand for adoptive homes 
has come an increased demand for boarding homes for 
children who need temporary placement. Home finding 
requires staff time and energy of varying degrees, for some 
caseworkers are more adept at locating potential boarding 
homes than others. Naturally, the kind of district to which 
a caseworker has been assigned has a bearing on this. Then, 
too, foster homes seem easier to locate in communities where 
successful placements have been made. 

During the past two years, public welfare agencies have 
been witnessing a precipitous rise in instances of cruelty to 
and neglect of children. Parents, with war-taut nerves, 
become exasperated easily and beat their children until 
neighbors interfere. Other parents, who have war jobs, 
leave their young children at home alone all day locked in 
the house. Some children are left to roam the streets until 
they are brought before the courts for vagrancy. Teen-age 
girls, no longer interested in teen-age boys, are following 
army camps. A severe case of whipping reported in a North 
Carolina county was perpetrated by a father who feared 
that his adolescent daughter might get into trouble and 
who did not know of any other way of handling the 
situation. 

Faced with a tremendous rise in cases of juvenile de- 
linquency, child abandonment, cruelty, neglect and run- 
aways, as well as with increased applications for adoption, 
the Juvenile Courts are swamping public welfare agencies 
with requests for facts about specific children. Some courts 
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_ and therefore permanently dependent. All this indicates 


request the agencies to compile social histories while others 
go to the agencies’ records for facts supplementary to their 
own findings. Because the caseworker now has time to give 
close attention to such requests, working relations between 
the courts and the agencies are being well cemented. 

Public welfare staffs are also spending more time than 
formerly in issuing work certificates to teen-age children. 
Local agencies are coping with this problem in various 
ways. In some places, the county administrator issues all 
work permits, in others the service is performed by the case- 
workers. A few agencies have appointed a member of the 
clerical staff, versed in a knowledge of the child labor laws, 
to issue work permits in cases where no problem other than 
establishing age is apparent. 

Training the worker on the job to do, the job has be- 
come a necessity. The drain on public welfare staffs by 
war service agencies has made it necessary to bring in un- 
trained, inexperienced replacements. Erstwhile school 
teachers, nurses, or college students, now married and with 
families, join the agency’s staff with their mental suitcases 
packed full of ideas about the agency’s policies, its practices, 
red tape, how people ought to live, and family life. They 
also have their ideas about trained social workers. Their 
first bit of experience as social workers has potentialities 
of disaster for both themselves and the agency. They must 
learn on the job about human attitudes and behavior, cleri- 
cal routine, presenting cases to local boards, what to say to 
a rejected applicant, and all the other intricacies of the 
public welfare worker’s responsibilities. In-service training 
has become an urgent necessity to the agency’s continued 
operation. 


Nees statistics are sure evidence of the change in 
public welfare emphasis. At the North Carolina State 
Board of Charities and Public Welfare, figures covering 
the five quarters ending June 30, 1943 show an increase 
of approximately 50 percent in the amount of staff time 
spent in serving persons other than assistance recipients. 
They also show that while the number of old age assistance — 
cases and applications decreased, the time spent on the OAA 
case load increased. These time studies verify the change 
in emphasis of service from the financial to the health, 
morale, family relationship and situational aspects of peo- 
ple’s problems. 

The time given to aid to dependent children and aid to 
the blind cases also increased, although the size of the case 
loads diminished. Time spent on general relief and as- 
sistance cases decreased in this period, but the number of 
cases declined to a greater extent. The relief case load 
experienced a 22 percent drop during the period, while the 
time given to service relief families showed a decrease of 
only 14 percent. Therefore, service to individual relief-and 
assistance cases actually increased during the period. 

Thus, the events of the war period are proving that a 
public welfare program can be flexible and adjust to the~ 
exigencies of the times. The emphasis now is more and 
more upon health services, upon meeting emergencies in the 
area of family relationships, upon giving war emergency 
service in cooperation with the war service agencies. There 
is also a definite trend toward attempting to create an earn-— 
ing capacity within families once considered unemployable 


that public welfare is at last beginning to act on the 
realization that the word “welfare” is a much broader term 
than “relief” or “assistance.” ale 
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ranging from $200 to $500. 


Pearl Harbor. 


The bill, according to Senator Mc- 
Farland of Arizona, does not preclude 
dater consideration of a bonus. 


+ + + 


‘SENATORS WAGNER, GEORGE, AND CLARK 
jare co-sponsors of a bill (S. 1545) trans- 
‘lating into legislation recommendations 
cof the President’s message on social se- 
‘curity for servicemen. The bill is. in 
tthe form of amendments to the Social 
‘Security Act and covers only two of the 
'President’s three suggestions. Muster- 
‘ing out pay, the first, is provided in an- 
other measure. 

Under the provisions of the Wagner- 
George-Clark bill, each member of the 
armed forces would be given credit un- 
der the old age and survivors’ insurance 
at the rate of $160 per month for each 
month of duty after September 16, 1940. 
Servicemen receiving credit under the 
Railroad Retirement Act or the Civil 
Service Retirement Act would not be 
eligible. If the serviceman dies before 
the bill is passed, his old age and sur- 
vivors’ benefits would be computed to in- 
clude the provision of the bill. 

The second provision of the bill 
creates a new title to the Social Security 
Act, to make available unemployment al- 
lowances for former members of the 
armed forces. Every honorably discharged 
serviceman, under this title, would be 
eligible for unemployment allowances for 
each week of unemployment up to 52, 
occurring within fifteen months after de- 
mobilization. He would not receive this 
allowance while receiving mustering out 
pay or servicemen’s educational allow- 
ance. (S. 1509). 

_ The amount of the weekly allowance 
would be: single person $15, plus $5 for 
one dependent, $7.50 for two, and $10 


ere earned in excess of $3 during that 


or three or more, less whatever wages . 


Here in Washington . 


S a Christmas gift for servicemen the Senate, the week before the holiday, 
passed and sent to the House a measure calling for mustering out pay 


if The gift is generous. Not so generous, however, as individual members of 
~ongress would have liked to have seen it. Representative Brooks of Louisiana, 
‘Or example, has a bill in the House setting a top of $1,900 and Lemke of North 
Jakota is author of a measure giving veterans their regular pay up to twelve 
nonths after discharge. Mr. Lemke, in fact, is disgusted with the Senate bill. 
“The administration labored,” he said “and brought forth a mouse.” 

The Senate bill would give $500 to each service man or woman up to 
and including colonels, who have served eighteen months or more overseas since 
For those whose overseas service had been from twelve to 
eighteen months, there would be $400. Any overseas service less than twelve 
months would entitle the veteran to $300. 

Pay for post-Pearl Harbor service in this country would be $300 for those 
serving twelve months or more, and $200 for everyone else. 


On introducing the measure, Senator 
Wagner said that it would be impos- 
sible at this point to say definitely just 
what the total cost would be. How- 
ever, he declared, it would not be more 
than the cost of running the war for 
two weeks during the past year. 

Senator Wagner emphasized that the 
bill is not a substitute for his over-all 
social 


security measure, 5S.1161, upon 
which he will continue to demand 
action. 
+ + + 


‘THERE IS NOT AND NEVER HAS BEEN 
any plan for the “drafting” of nurses. 
Even the proposal for the voluntary reg- 
istration of nurses in February is being 
reconsidered. Not that nurses are not 
needed: They are, desperately, but the 
War Department believes they can be 
secured through accustomed channels. 


¢ + + 


THE 100 PERCENT INCREASE IN THE SO- 
cial security tax, scheduled for January 


-l, has been postponed until 1945. 


Actually the “freeze” is a part of the 
tax bill not yet voted by the Senate. In 
light of the near approach of the January 
deadline, however, both House and Sen- 
ate, the middle of last month, passed a 
measure freezing the tax until March 1. 
To quote a member of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, “We gave ourselves 
sixty days to get the tax bill out.” ——~ 

The opposition was led, as in past 
years, by Senator Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan. Earlier the Senator had indicated 


he was considering changing his position, . 
but in the end he declared himself un-_ 


able to support the increase. 

During the hearings Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, chairman of the Social Security 
Board, warned Congress that if it con- 
tinued to maintain the present rate, gov- 


By Rilla Schroeder 


ernment subsidy of benefits will be neces- 
sary. He pointed out that the high level 
of receipts taken in during the past year 
should not be considered as a gain since 
an increase in receipts means that a 
larger number of persons are eligible for 
benefits under the insurance programs. 


+ ¢ 4 


ON THE THEORY THAT ONLY CONGRESS 
can reform Congress, the Maloney- 
Monroney resolution (H. Con. Res. 54) 
proposes a twelve-man joint committee 
to investigate congressional procedures 
with the view to bringing them up to 
date. This makes more sense than an 
attempt to tell Congress offhand how 
to mend its ways. 

The resolution has been referred to 
the House Committee on Rules, and 
Representative Monroney has _ been 
promised that his measure will have a 
hearing after the first of the year. 


o> ¢ + 


ALL GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES IN BE- 
half of veterans would be consolidated 
in the Veterans Administration if S. 1566, 
introduced by Senator Wiley of Wiscon- 
sin, received favorable congressional 
action. 

The bill does not propose to abolish 
all veterans agencies but the agencies 
would be left with very little to do if 
it became law. For example, the Vet- 
erans Administration is given authority 
to create a special veterans employment 
service, if such action is deemed neces- 
sary to find jobs for discharged service- 
men and women. The U. 8S. Employ- 
ment Service has, of course, a veterans 
employment division which has been 
functioning for ten years. 

The bill has gone to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and is due for a hear- 
ing.~ This has been promised to Senator 
Wiley. He has the support of various 
veterans groups, including the American 
Legion which, in its recent convention, 
went on record in favor of such a move. 


5 hi ae a 


A BILL TO AMEND THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
Act, lowering from sixty-five to fifty- 
eight the age at which women may re- 
tire and become eligible for benefits, has 
been introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Kennedy of New York. Mr. 
Kennedy says the measure was inspired 
by fears that war work would have a 
serious effect upon feminine physical wel- 
fare and earning capacity. 
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The Common Welfare 


Job Equality 


HE fight of the President’s Fair Employment Practice 

Committee to establish racial equality in employment 
entered a new phase last month with the refusal of sixteen 
southern railroads to comply with the FEPC order to aban- 
don their discriminatory practices in the employment of 
Negroes. In a joint statement, the roads intimated that 
they would carry the issue to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The FEPC order followed a four-day hearing in Septem- 
ber, in which the testimony showed that the roads are re- 
stricting the employment of Negroes and barring their pro- 
motion solely on the basis of race (see “Green Light for the 
FEPC,” Survey Graphic, December 1943). 

Seven railroad unions also were directed by the FEPC 
to “cease and desist”? from discriminating against Negroes. 
It is expected that they will file a reply paralleling that of 
the carriers. 

Since the FEPC was created by executive order, not by 
statute, it has no means of enforcing the directives. The 
War Labor Board was similarly impotent until the pas- 
sage of the War Labor Disputes Act, last summer, pro- 
vided sanctions. A bill to make the FEPC a statutory 
body was introduced in Congress by Representative Vito 
Marcantonio of New York, but no action was taken before 
the Christmas recess. At this writing, President Roosevelt 
has not attempted to apply executive sanctions to enforce the 
FEPC directive. 

To the contention of the carriers that for them to com- 
ply with the order would “‘irreparably impair the whole war 
effort of the country,” Malcolm Ross, FEPC chairman, re- 
plied: 


The FEPC is an American committee, trying to help fight 
an American war. Its duty is to prevent discriminations 
against any worker, whatever his or her race, creed, or na- 
tionality, who would be an acceptable war worker were it not 
for preconceived prejudice. We may not be able to wipe out 
discrimination overnight, but where war manpower needs 
are at stake we can and shall try. 


The Railroad Strike 


Y the time this issue of Survey Midmonthly is off the 

press, the railroad wage controversy will have been 
settled—by agreement, or by the government’s taking over 
of the roads. In wartime, a strike paralyzing the nation’s 
major transportation system is unthinkable. 

There is irony in the fact that the most serious labor 
trouble since Pearl Harbor should have arisen on the rail- 
roads, the one American industry having mature industrial 
relations, long tested experience in collective bargaining 
and agreement between employer and employe, the estab- 
lished habit of settling differences around the table rather 
than by force, accepted procedures and -precedent for ne- 
gotiation and contract. How, then, did the crisis arise? 

The story is long and complex (see ‘Trouble on the Rail- 
roads,” Survey Graphic, December 1943). Some of the 
salient points seem worth comment here. The need for 
their wide discussion and understanding will remain, 
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though the situation will have moved into an entirely 
new stage before this is printed. 

The railroad employes have been trying for more than a 
year to correct what seemed to them a hardship: an increas- 
ing disparity between their earnings and those of workers 
of comparable skill in war industry, notably in aircraft 
plants and shipyards. In September 1942 they submitted 
their demand to the orderly unhurried procedures estab- 
lished by the Railway Labor Act. In the many months 
that have elapsed, they feel they have been given a “run 
around,” and these are some of the developments that have 
frustrated and angered them: 

The wage increase finally awarded in May 1943 by an 
emergency board to the non-operating employes was thrown 
out by Stabilization Director Vinson, and so was the sub- 
sequent agreement between carriers and men embodying the 
same increase. “The board in the operating employes’ case 
based its findings, not on testimony but on the decision of 
the stabilization director. “The country was given to un- 
derstand by Mr. Vinson that the wage increase for the non- 
operating employes was inflationary, though he himself had 
approved an increase—figured on a sliding scale instead of 
a flat rate—which worked out to practically the same total. 
(It was unsatisfactory to the men because it would dislo- 
cate the wage structure of the industry). Just before 
Christmas, Congress recessed without taking action on the 
Truman resolution, adopted by the Senate, which would 
have given the “non-ops” the additional 8 cents an hour, 
awarded by the board, agreed to by carriers and men, and 
now the basis of President Roosevelt’s effort to achieve a 
“Christmas present” settlement of the strike threat. 

In the long months of the settled and unsettled and re- 
settled and reopened controversy, the railroads have enjoyed 
their peak period of earnings and of profits. Due to the 
40-hour week (the railroads have a basic 48-hour week), 
railway workers have seen a widening gap between their 
own wages and the “take home” of other workers. Further, 
the success of the John L. Lewis technique has led this con- 
servative labor group to question the value of orderly in- 
dustrial relations and to feel that after all there is much to 
be said for strong-arm methods, even in wartime. ‘Lewis 
gets something—we get a run around.” 

Finally, there is the lack of a federal.labor policy. The 
trouble on the railroads makes clear once more the high cost 
and the danger of depending on opportunism where sound, 
consistent policy is required. 


Death in India 
\ \ J HILE disease follows famine in striking down thou- 


sands upon thousands of persons in the province of 
Bengal, India, the numbers of dead have risen to such 
proportions that the figures no longer convey any sense 
of reality. In America as we read of the Hundred Neediest _ 
Cases in our hometowns, our hearts are touched by human _ 
suffering. ‘Then as we turn the pages of the newspaper 
our attention is caught by a half column item telling of 
1,000 deaths from cholera in one week in Jessore, of 50,000 
deaths from malaria in three months in Faridpur, of 560 
malaria deaths a week in Calcutta (as against a yearly 
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javerage of 650 for the last five years)—all in addition to 
the deaths from starvation which, though they have de- 
poreased recently (having “dropped” to thirty a day in 
|Calcutta) have so far reached a total of over 1,000,000 
throughout the province. Such figures are not easily 
rtranslatable into men, women, and children, who once 
bhad the same potentialities for human enjoyment, contem- 
pplation, love, friendship, suffering and despair as we, who 
hhold the newspaper in our hands. When a few persons die 
por suffer undue hardship we can grieve; when 1,000,000 
die within the space of a few months we can only be 
happalled. 
| Figures, of course, in the past have never been a barrier 
tto human generosity when catastrophes have occurred in no 
rmatter what part of the world. It may be that the endless 
accounts in recent years of widespread suffering have 
reached the point of diminishing returns in stirring up 
sympathetic response. Else why do so many of us turn 
the page bearing the India story, with a slight shrug, say- 
ing: “It’s all a part of the war’; “It’s not our respon- 
sibility, Britain should do something”; or, “Well, what’s 
\b 2aaea for?” 

In the meantime, political complications and the pres- 
ssure of war problems have produced a situation in which 
what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business among the 
ation and organizations that might be expected to see 
that food and medical supplies are sent into Bengal. For- 
ttunately, the rice paddies will be ready for harvest this 
rmonth. ‘These crops, at least, will feed the hungry—that 
iis, if the harvest is not thwarted by the scarcity of able- 
tbodied men. 


‘Senate Studies Delinquency 
ee tONAL cognizance of the rising popular 


concern over juvenile delinquency took form last 
imonth in public hearings held by a Senate Subcommittee 
con Wartime Health and Education. Experts called to 
‘testify by the chairman, Senator Claude Pepper of Florida, 
‘came from all sections of the country and were well repre- 
‘sentative of agencies touching many different aspects of 
‘the delinquency problem. Included among them were 
Katharine F. Lenroot, chief of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
-reau; Dr. William Healy of the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, Boston; Judge Paul William Alexander, president 
of the Juvenile Court Judges of America; Mark Mc- 
Closkey, director of the Office of Community War Ser- 
vices; Charles J. Hahn, Jr., secretary of the National 
Sheriffs Association; Michael F. Morrissy, president of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police; Donald 
Deschane of the National Education Association; Father 
Flanagan, director of Boys Town, Nebr.; David Arm- 
‘strong, director of the Boys Clubs of America, Inc. Their 
testimony brought forth evidence about the present extent 
‘of the problem and the wartime influences making for its 
increase, and many recommendations aimed at its preven- 
tion and control. Through much of the testimony ran 
four common threads: the desirability of federal aid and 
direction through subsidies, service, and supervision; the 
importance of coordinating services at all levels—federal, 
state, and local; the need for trained personnel among 
police officers as well as social workers; the practical neces- 
sity of giving War Production Board priorities for plant 
and equipment to schools, recreation, child care, and other 


service agencies. | 
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As its next step, the committee plans to hold hearings 
on the ground in selected war impact communities, with 
the first taking place in Pascagoula, Miss., as this issue 
goes to press. For such conclusions, recommendations, or 
legislative proposals as the committee may make, there 
awaits an eager audience among the many social agencies 
and planning committees that are today trying to find 
practical answers to the questions ‘““What to do, and how 
to do it.” 


To Thwart a Crippler 


ANUARY has been anti-infantile paralysis month in the 
United States ever since the first birthday balls in 
honor of President Roosevelt were organized back in 1933. 
This year is to be no exception to the now well-established 
tradition. The National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis will begin a March of Dimes drive on the fourteenth 
of the month, carrying it through to culmination in cele- 
brations of the President’s birthday on January 31. 

The importance of intensifying the fight against polio- 
myelitis, a crippler that manifests a vicious preference for 
children, was underlined by last year’s epidemic. Be- 
ginning in early summer, by late fall it had struck a total - 
of some 12,000 victims and had developed into the third 
largest epidemic in the recorded history of the disease in 
this country. According to Basil O’Connor, president of 
the foundation, there is no reason to believe that a similar 
epidemic will not occur in the infantile paralysis season 
of 1944, for wartime crowding and mass movements of 
people produce all the conditions favorable to a spread 
of the disease. ‘Therefore, it seems more important than 
ever for the foundation’s fund raising campaign to meet 
with success. Half the money raised will remain in the 
localities where it is collected and will provide treatment 
for local paralysis victims. ‘The other half will be used 
by the foundation for programs of research, epidemic aid, 
and education. 


And So On 


RAVELING mothers who must change trains in 
Washington, D. C., can find respite from the strains 
of mobile child care in a between-the-trains nursery which 


_has been set up by the District of Columbia in the Old 


Capitol Hotel, close to the Union Station. The project, 


- which can accommodate ten children at a time, is financed 


by Lanham act funds. * * Of the $732,505 recently raised 
by the United Nations Relief Wing of the New York City 
Committee of the National War Fund, at least $11,500 
was donated by persons whose origin was in countries now 
at war with the United States. Japanese residing in the 
city contributed more than $3,500 to the fund; Bulgarians, 


_ $5,000; Hungarians, $3,000. * * New York City’s neces- 


sarily continuous drive against questionable “charities” re- 
sulted last month in action to dissolve the Federation of 
Crippled and Disabled, Inc. (not to be confused with the 
respectable Institute for Crippled and Disabled). Accord- 
ing to the attorney general, the federation’s activities con- 
sist almost exclusively in fund raising. Of the one hun- 
dred persons employed in its “rehabilitation program,” ap- 
proximately eighty are engaged in putting into envelopes 
letters “which constantly remind them of their physical 
defects and ... literally beg for money from the public.” 
Last year the federation raised $135,000. 
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The Social Front 


The Public’s Health 


Nees was the public ‘health 
menace of the month as 1943 came to 
a close. With one out of every ten per- 
sons away from work in some areas, it 
was fortunate for them and for the na- 
tion as a whole that the epidemic was 
not of a virulent type. The mild attacks 
kept the victims at home on an average 
of five days, but this was enough to dis- 
rupt school programs, war work, and 
Christmas rush department store serv- 
ice. “he wave of illness hit almost every 
section of the country from New York 
City to Seattle, Wash., where a state of 
emergency was declared. It even crossed 
the border into Canada, keeping 20 per- 
cent of the school children of Vancouver, 
B. C., at home. 

In Washington, D. C., government de- 
partments were temporarily thinned out 
when hundreds of civil service workers 
failed to show up for work. Altogether 
there were some 150,000 cases of res- 
piratory illness in the nation’s capital. 
In Buffalo, N. Y., the Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration experienced a 150 percent in- 
crease in absenteeism within three days. 
In New York City, 437 members of the 
police force of 18,000 were on sick leave 
at the same time as were 8% percent of 
the fire department personnel. Absen- 
teeism in the New York schools was 20 
percent among the pupils and 8 percent 
among the teachers. Several communities 
in neighboring New Jersey closed their 
schools at least two, weeks before the 
holidays. A 3% percent drop in New 
York rapid transit receipts during one 
week indicated the inroads of the illness 
on the general public. Official recogni- 
tion of the nationwide epidemic was 
taken by the War Production Board 
which allowed emergency allotments of 
alcohol to be granted to pharmaceutical 
manufacturers for the production of 
medicines used in influenza treatment. 


Malaria— Because they took no precau- 
tions for six weeks against malarial in- 
fection in the New Guinea jungles, fifty 
American soldiers were recently awarded 
the Legion of Merit. The men, all pri- 


vates, had volunteered to act as guinea: 


pigs in an experiment intended to test the 
effectiveness of preventive measures be- 
ing taken by the army against a disease 
which has been the cause of no small pro- 
portion of the casualties of this war. 
The undisclosed number of the volun- 
teers who contracted the disease received 
prompt treatment, according to the War 
Department announcement, but only af- 
ter they had been stricken. During the 


, 
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same period two other groups of soldiers 
participated in other malaria tests. One 
group was treated preventively with 
atabrine and the other with a drug whose 
efficacy was not known. 

Public health authorities in this coun- 
try are becoming concerned over the pos- 
sibility of the introduction of new strains 
of malaria into this country by military 
men returning from the war zones. In 
an article in a recent issue of California’s 
Health, bulletin of the California State 
Department of Health, Dr. Stanley Free- 
born of the U. S. Public Health Service 
discusses the difficulties that would ad- 
here to any attempt to detect and keep 
under surveillance all the men who will 
be malaria carriers when they return 
from the war. As a counter proposal he 
calls attention to a suggestion to guard 
the public health against the danger of 
a widespread malaria epidemic in this 
country by immediate action to eradicate 
endemic malaria where it exists here. 
This would be accomplished through an 
all out attack on the anapholine mos- 
quito, without which the disease cannot 
be carried from one person to another. 
To counter charges that the suggestion is 
visionary, the, article points to the fact 
that in 1880 malaria was endemic in the 
entire United States, except the tip of 
New England, the crest of the Ap- 
palachians, and the semi-arid parts of 
the Far West. It is now considered to 
be endemic. in only the southeastern 
states. Already the U. S. Public Health 
Service is taking steps in this proposed 
direction by reversing the emphasis of its 
Malaria Control in War Areas Program 
from protection of military forces from 
malaria incident to the areas in which 
they are quartered, to protection of the 
civilians from military malaria carriers. 
This is done through concentrated anti- 
anapholine programs around army hospi- 
tals and in areas where explosive epi- 
demics have been innocently set off by a 
furloughed or discharged serviceman. 


Blood Wanted— The army and navy’s 
1944 quota for civilian blood is 5,000,000 
pints, an increase of 25 percent over the 
quota for 1943. As in the past three 
years, the blood will be collected from 
voluntary donors and processed into 


plasma and serum albumen by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, which now operates 


thirty-three blood donation centers and 
sixty-two mobile units in various parts 
of the country. Last year’s quota of 
4,000,000 pints was reached a month 
ahead of time, but donations were neces- 


sarily slowed up by appointment cancel- 
lations during the December flu epi- 
demic. This month the Red Cross will 
open two new blood donation centers, 
one in Dallas and the other in Fort 


Worth, Tex. 


Birth Control News—‘‘F amily Se- 
curity, a Basis for World Security,” is to 
be the theme of the annual meeting of 
the Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America scheduled to be held in New 
York from the 25th to the 27th of this 
month. For details inquire of the fed- 
eration, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 
22....A new member of the Planned 
Parenthood Federation is in the process 
of organization in Springfield, Mo. Ac- 
cording to the Springfield Leader and 
Press, thé organization is especially con- 
cerned with service to wives of service- 
men. ... The Maternal Health Asso- 
ciation of Ohio recently changed its name 
to the Planned Parenthood League. ... 
According to a pamphlet, “The Cpnser- 
vation of Intelligence,” by Dr. Theodore 
R. Robie, 650 babies were born in one 
year to the 1,000 patients on the waiting 
list of an institution for the feebleminded 


in Mansfield, Mass. Massachusetts and 


Connecticut are the only states in the 
union in which the dissemination of birth 
control information is illegal. 


Public Aid 


TATISTICS: for 1943-in the re- 

sources division of the Westchester 
County (N.Y.) Department of Public 
Welfare show that the flow of funds 
within a public assistance program need 
not be entirely in an outgoing direction. 
In the first eleven months of the year the 
department spent some $2,000,000 on va- 
rious forms of relief, but took in nearly 
$99,000 in repayment from former cli- 
ents, their relatives or estates. 


Nearly half the money, $42,400, came 
from the insurance of old age assistance 
recipients. This was a result of an 
“eligibility” requirement that all persons 
receiving OAA—as well as some of the 
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chronically ill in other categories—assign — 


their insurance to the department. 


About a quarter of the receipts, $25,- 


600, came from “clients, war allotments, — 


survivors’ insurance, and responsible 
relatives.” For the most part, these 
funds were in payment—sometimes vol- 


untarily, sometimes by court order—for 


children receiving foster home care. In 


this connection the department noted a 
strange change in attitude on the part of 


fathers who had gone off to the wars. 


Many of them, who when civilians were 
eluctant to contribute to their children’s 
upport, willingly made allotments from 
reir soldier's pay for their children’s 
are—though a few specified that not a 
“enny was to go to the “Mrs.” 

Estates of deceased recipients or their 
2gally responsible relatives accounted for 

smaller fraction of the collections, 
lightly more than $7,000. The depart- 
aent found this money by clearing 
igainst its files all estates being probated 
a the Surrogates Court. Claims were 
iaade against those identified as having 
eeen left by former recipients or their 
egally responsible relatives, except in in- 
‘tances where the estates represented the 
thief means of support of a widow or 
. minor child. 

The sale of property of deceased old 
age assistance recipients brought the de- 
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partment over $8,000. New York State 
law requires local public welfare com- 
missioners to take a bond and mortgage 
on the real property of every OAA re- 
cipient who owns any real estate. The 
recipient cr his spouse retain the use of 
the property during their lifetime, but 
when they are gone the property is dis- 
posed of by the welfare department in 
order to realize some repayment for the 
relief given. “That this sum is so small,” 
says Helen C. Young, director of West- 
chester’s division of old age assistance, 
“gives simple testimony to the rather 
humble homes owned by old age assis- 
tance recipients, homes which usually 
carry a first mortgage beyond the second 
one which ours becomes.” 

A sixth category included in the re- 
covery statistics, a “burial and suspense 
account,’ amounting to some $8,000, con- 
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7 TRENDS IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE eS 


The dramatic effects of the defense emergency on the general relief rolls become im- 
mediately apparent with a glance at this chart from a recent issue of the Social Security 
Bulletin, monthly periodical published by the Social Security Board. Taking the num- 
bers of recipients of public assistance in the continental United States from 1936-1943, 
the chart shows graphically how general assistance has in the past fluctuated with the — 
seasons as well as with changes in general economic conditions, while the case loads of 


sists of money taken in past years and 
disbursed for funerals in 1943. It is 
counted in with the recovered funds be- 
cause it represents a savings to the de- 
partment in burial expenses. 


Rehabilitation— In Pittsburgh, “the 
old, the lame, and the halt” are taking 
intelligence and aptitude tests with the 
view of finding a niche for themselves in 
the employment picture, according to an 
article, ‘“Relief’s New Job,” recently pub- 
lished in the Bulletin-Index, local weekly 
newsmagazine. The tests are given by a 
mobile training unit set up by the Penn- 
sylvania State Department of Assistance 
and the State Department of Instruction. 
About one in ten of the participants, 
most of whom are drawn from the as- 
sistance rolls, do well enough on the 
tests to qualify for admission to a War 
Training Program course. Others are 
fitted into jobs immediately because of 
newly discovered abilities they had never 
before realized. 

During the past year, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance has ex- 
erted special efforts toward getting as 
many persons as possible off its general 
assistance rolls into jobs. The “cam- 
paign” began a year ago when local 
boards sent notices to every seemingly 
employable relief recipient between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-four telling 
them that their relief would be stopped 
at the end of thirty days. Those who 
could not find work within that time 
were granted appeals by special local 
panels composed of labor leaders, busi- 
nessmen, lawyers and executives of the 
local assistance boards. At the same 
time, restrictions on the use of state 
money by the assistance boards were 
somewhat eased, allowing funds to be 
used for rehabilitative efforts as well as 
living expenses. Last month, the depart- 
ment reported the lowest case load in its 
history. On the sixth of the month the 
combined rolls, including all the cate- 
gories, came to 153,659, of which 24,366 
were general assistance cases. A year 
ago, the department announced that gen- 
eral assistance cases had reached an “all- 


time low” of 39,000. 


Home Relief— All but 93 persons on 
New York City’s home relief load at the 
beginning of last month were classified 
as “unemployable,” according to figures 
from the city department of welfare. 
Among the 70,000 relief recipients, 18,000 
ate physically or mentally handicapped; 
8,300 are temporarily unemployable be- 
cause of illness; 11,000 are women with 
children to care for; 2,500 are persons 
receiving supplementary relief because of 
inadequate earnings; 1,800 are young 
persons over sixteen’ who are still in 


the other categories have risen steadily until coming to a levelling off period in 1941 school (relief is granted them because of 


and 1942. It also shows how wartime employment has made inroads even on the case 
loads of those types of assistance generally considered as being composed of un- 
loyables. 


their “good school records and scholastic 


promise”). The remaining 28,400 are 
school-age and pre-school children. 
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During the year between November 1942 
and November 1943, the number of 
home relief recipients in the city was cut 
in half, while the case load dropped from 
57,359 to 34,822. The cost of relief for 
the fiscal year, 1943-44, has been esti- 
mated at $21,000,000 in comparison to 
the $42,000,000 spent the preceding year. 
The mayor, however, has announced ap- 
proval of plans for an increase of as- 
sistance grants in all categories to cope 
with increased living costs. The increase 
will add $3,926,316 to the yearly public 
assistance budget, representing an aver- 
age of $20.97 more a year for each adult 
on the rolls. During 1943 the average 
monthly home relief grant per case was 
$46.30, excluding medical care. 


Ratios— More than one fifth of all the 
persons in this country sixty-five years 
of age or over were receiving old age as- 
sistance grants last July, according to 


the Social Security Bulletin, published by 
the Social Security Board. During the 
same month, aid to dependent children 
reached 18 out of every 1,000 children 
in the country, while 59 out of every 
100,000 persons received aid to the blind. 
Comparable figures are not available for 
the ratio of general assistance to the 
total population, as only thirty-eight 
states report to the board on this type of 
aid. However, among the total popula- 
tion of the reporting states, 520 out of 
100,000 persons were receiving general 
relief. It is assumed that the ratio of 
general relief to the total population of 
the country is somewhat lower, as the 
states which do not report on general 
relief have comparatively small relief 
loads. Among the reporting states, New 
York had by far the largest proportion 
of its population on general relief—over 
1,000 per 100,000, while Mississippi came 
at the bottom of this list with only 49. 


Concerning Children 


LOOKING forward to action in the 

coming February session of the Mich- 
igan legislature, Governor Kelly’s 
Youth Guidance Legislative Committee 
last month presented proposals for a 
statewide delinquency prevention pro- 
gram to committees of both houses. The 
plan provides for a basic overhauling of 
present child welfare, child care, and 
Juvenile Court policies; close coopera- 
tion of the schools, courts, and social 
agencies; the training of teachers to 
identify maladjusted children. It also 
stresses the importance of using trained 
health and social workers in any anti- 
delinquency program. The committee 
had previously recommended that licens- 
ing for day nurseries be made mandatory, 
regardless of the number of hours serv- 
ice given per day. 

Part of the background for these pro- 
posals came from a questionnaire dis- 
tributed to 2,000 local Michigan officials, 
including probate court judges, prose- 
cuting attorneys, school superintendents, 
and sheriffs. The questions were con- 
cerned with the ages of delinquent chil- 
dren, relation of the war to the delin- 
quency situation, local facilities and lead- 
ership available, measures now under 
way. There was also a space for re- 
marks as to the cause and cure of de- 
linquency. The answer listed “family 
breakdown” as the prime cause of de- 
linquency. A frequent complaint was, 
“We have no effective machinery to deal 
with parents of delinquent children.” 


For Negro Children—Sixty people met 
in Washington last month in a two-day 
conference to review the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau services to Negro children, and 

to make recommendations for further 
_ action by the bureau and the agencies as- 
sociated with it. Coming from eighteen 
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states, members of the conference in- 
cluded doctors, nurses, child welfare 
workers, ministers, educators, law en- 
forcement officials, and members of civic 
organizations. Included among seventeen 
recommendations were requests that tu- 
berculosis and venereal disease statistics 
be broken down by race; that the bureau 
“explore the mental hygiene implications 
for children, both of majority and mi- 
nority groups, in areas of racial tension”; 
and that it prepare a manual “which 
would interpret the subject of racial at- 
titudes and relationships among minority 
groups.” 


Sex Behavior—An appeal for the “up- 
holding of highest standards of sex be- 
havior” was recently issued by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, representing twenty-five na- 
tional denominations with a combined 
membership of 26,000,000. Deprecating 
the wide prevalence of the “last fling” 
philosophy, the statement urges the home, 
the church, and the school “to see to it 
that children and young people receive 
sound sex instruction and character 
training.” Parents and communities are 
asked to give special attention and guid- 
ance to those among the ’teen age girls 
who are in danger of entering into 
promiscuous ways or drifting into prosti- 
tution. “Understanding of family rela- 
tionships, loyalty to family ties, and the 
religious significance of family life” are 
stressed as the firm foundation to offset 
current disintegrating influences. 
Especially designed for widespread use 
by parents is a sixteen-page pamphlet 
“When Children Ask About Sex,” re- 
cently published by the Child Study As- 
sociation of America, 221 West 57 Street, 
New York 19, Price 20 cents. Pre- 
pared by the technical staff of the as- 


sociation, the pamphlet is not intended 
to be a “solution” of the problem of sex 
curiosity, but to present “some helpful 
suggestions in talking over with a child 
in a friendly manner some of the ques- 
tions that come to his mind.” Some 
of the issues considered are: at what 
age the child should be told about sex; 
how to answer his earliest questions; 
when and how to tell about the father’s 
role; the approach to children who never 
ask questions; whether it is better for 
the father or mother to tell a boy about 
sex matters. The final page carries a 
selected bibliography for children and 
young people, and for parents and 
teachers. 


Adolescent Responsibility — An in- 
crease of nervousness, restlessness, and 
strain, in both children and adolescents, 
“with juvenile delinquency the natural 
outgrowth” is noted in the annual re- 
port of Goodrich Social Settlement, 
Cleveland, Ohio. As a means of build- 
ing up a sense of responsibility in the 
fifteen and sixteen-year-olds, the settle- 
ment recommends “the small club with 
a good leader, used as a settlement tool 
for more than sixty years.” The report 
maintains that more intensive but in- 
formal work with individual members is 
now necessary, requiring added time, and 
putting more responsibility on the staff. 


At the State Level—A survey, made 
jointly by the American Public Welfare 
Association and the Council of State 
Governments and reported in the No- 


vember issue of State Government, shows — 


that many state welfare departments 
have already played an important role 
in statewide planning for delinquency 
prevention. Alabama began to collect de- 
linquency data long before Pearl Har- 
bor; California has cooperated with the 
supervisor of probation in a statewide 
survey; New York has held special hear- 
ings in several war-impact communities 
(see Survey Midmonthly, December, 
1943, page 341); New Jersey has gath- 
ered data through a special juvenile de- 
linquency commission; Missouri, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Florida, have worked out 
procedures for assembling material from 
local sources and field reports. State 
leadership to communities through the 
extension of child welfare services has 
been provided in Indiana, Colorado, Ten- 


nessee, and a number of other states. 


Utah and Louisiana have both reported 
plans to provide casework services to 
Juvenile Courts. 


Pamphlets on Children— A companion 
piece to the U.. S. Children’s: Bureau’s 
“Controlling Juvenile Delinquency” (see 
Survey Midmonthly, November, 1943, 
page 312), is a recently issued pamphlet, 
“Understanding Juvenile Delinquency.” 


Designed primarily for parents and other — 


laymen concerned with growing delin- 
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vuency problems, this 52-page booklet is 
iivided into two sections: “causes” and 
ttreatment.’ ‘The first discusses condi- 
ions in the family, schools, the neigh- 
eorhoods, in rural districts, and in spe- 
iial war created situations, that tend to 
coster delinquent behavior. The’ second 
eeviews the contributions that can be 
made toward prevention by the family, 
cchools, churches, recreation agencies, 
hild guidance clinics, the social services, 
the police, and over-all community or- 
‘zanization. Price 10 cents from the su- 
oerintendent of documents, Washington, 
‘D. C.; less in quantity. 
Also published by the U. S. Children’s 
‘Bureau is a pamphlet entitled “The Se- 
gection and ‘Training of Volunteers in 
‘Child Care,” prepared in cooperation 
with the Office of Civilian Defense. It 
covers the selection of persons suitable 
‘for training, the planning of a basic 
‘course in child development, placement 
wand in-service training. An appendix in- 
~cludes a bibliography on child care, ref- 
serences for workers with older children 
sand adolescents, a list of films for use in 
‘training classes, a self analysis sheet for 
wwolunteers and lecturers. The back cov- 
eer contains a sample registration blank 
{for use in organizing a class. Price 10 
ccents from the superintendent of docu- 
‘ments, Washington, D. C. 

From the National Society for Crip- 
rpled Children, Elyria, Ohio, comes a 
clearly written and well illustrated 
»pamphlet on children with cerebral palsy, 
‘“The Farthest Corner.” In 1940, state 
registers of crippled children included a 
‘total of 29,576 children under twenty- 
‘one afflicted with cerebral palsy. The 
‘pamphlet gives data about the intelli- 
gence of these children, their response to 
and need for treatment, and suggests the 
development of an adequate service pro- 
gram within the framework of already 
existent federal-state programs for crip- 


pled children. 


City Planning 


gy) HE growing appreciation of the role 

that large scale operations and over- 
all city planning must play in postwar 
urban redevelopment is indicated by in- 
creasing discussions in a wide variety of 
publications. “Planned Neighborhoods for 
194X,” a special issue of the Architec- 
tural Forum, comes to grips with the 
fact that the shifting of the focus of 
planning from isolated -buildings to in- 
tegrated groups presents a new kind of 
problem involving the community as a 
whole. .. . “Why City Planning is Your 
Responsibility,” a provocative pamphlet 
as simple and direct as the title implies, 
published by the Revere Copper and 
Brass Company, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, has been widely commended by 
civic organizations. . . . In “Administra- 
tion and Urban Planning,” published by 


Cooper Union, Astor Place, New: York 
3, Edwin S. Burdell, director, reviews 
critically six significant planning publica- 
tons oTel942) 4 2! A list of almost 100 
official planning and postwar planning 
state organizations may be had from 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37; price $1. 


Postwar Preferential Poll—The Miami 
City Planning Board recently conducted 
a newspaper poll to determine public 
preferential rating of postwar projects, 
according to information from the Amer- 
ican Public Works Association. Sunday 
editions of two papers carried a ballot 
listing fifteen projects in alphabetical or- 
der, accompanied by illustrations, draw- 
ings, and related reading matter. The 
public was invited to number the projects 
in order of preference, and mail the bal- 
lot to the planning office for tabulation. 
Largest number of votes was cast for 
sewage disposal and sewer extension. A 
new railroad terminal, slum clearance 
and redevelopment, hospital improve- 
ments, waterworks supply source and 
extensions followed in that order. 


Planners Beware—Dangers of “piece- 
meal” community planning. are under- 
scored in a recent article in Fortune 
magazine: “City Planning! Battle of the 
Approach.” Says the article: “Genuine 
competence in city planning involves an 
extraordinarily wide field both of knowl- 
edge and skills. In addition to technical 
training in architecture, engineering, 
landscaping and related professions, it 
requires also familiarity with sociology, 
finance, law, politics, public relations— 
and a philosopher’s understanding. Thus, 
the first task of any urban community 
desirous of making an all-out attack on 
its problems is one of staff organiza- 
tion for the strategy and tactics of plan- 
ning.” If such an over-all approach is 


_ lacking, unfortunate results can be seen 


“in things built in the wrong places, im- 
provement in one area that backfires in 
another area, projects that aggravate al- 
ready severe traffic congestion.” 


_—~ The article also makes the point that 


for full effectiveness, city planning “must 
be based on public control of the use of 
urban land—only a few cities are act- 
ually in a position to undertake this sort 
of planning. None is as yet fully equipped 
with legal powers to carry it out—yet 
there are many, not only planners, but 
businessmen, engineers, economists, and 
other students of public affairs, who be- 
lieve that the situation can be taken in 
hand and ultimately a solution achieved.” 


Louisville City Plan—Armed with a 
two-year minimum budget of $100,000, 
the Louisville, Ky., Area Development 
Association is moving toward an over- 
all community planning effort, according 
to the American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials. One fourth of this budget will be 


met by city and county governments, the 
remainder by local newspapers, banks, 
utilities, the American Federation of 
Labor, and radio stations. Committees 
on industrial conversion, transportation, 
public works, and other subjects will be 
coordinated in a plan designed to deal 
with all aspects of the community’s fu- 
ture development. The Louisville Asso- 
ciation was organized after a survey of 
the postwar planning situation in several 
cities and, while unique in many respects, 
it is believed to embrace the best points 
of the cities studied. 


Housing 
te Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company has won the first skirmish 
in the battle over the proposed Stuyvesant 
Town to cover eighteen blocks in New 
York City. (See Survey Midmonthly, 
June, page 187, and October 1943, page 
278.) On December 2, by a vote of 4 
to 2 the New York Court of Appeals 
confirmed the validity of the law under 


-which the project is made possible and 


declared the clearing and redevelopment 
of the area in question a public purpose. 
The plaintiff (a group of property own- 
ers in the area), contended that ap- 
proval of the proposed development is 
unconstitutional in granting the benefits 
of the power of eminent domain to a 
private corporation. Several civic 
agencies, appearing as amici curiae, pro- 
tested against the project as it contains 
no provisions for the control of rents, 
finances, and other standards as contem- 
plated in the constitution. 

In a strong dissenting opinion, Chief 
Justice Irving Lehman declared that a 
corporation which can free itself of re- 
strictions imposed by the law, or sell its 
property to an unregulated corporation, 
is not -a regulated body within the mean- 
ing of the constitution and therefore not 
eligible to receive the right of eminent 
domain. The justice further maintained 
that this power may not be granted to a 
city for taking over property for trans- 
ferral to a private corporation. 

“The case is expected to be appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Meanwhile, another case against the 
project is pending in the State Supreme 
Court. The second action was brought 
by a taxpayer and sponsored by Citizens’ 
Housing Council of New York, United 
Neighborhood Houses, and the Citizens’ 
Union. Its purpose is to prevent the city 
from proceeding with condemnation until 
certain legal questions have been re- 
solved. In addition to questioning the 
validity of the statute, it raises a number 
of other questions — among them the 
legality of the proposed discrimination 


against persons of the Negro race. 


All parties on both sides of the con- 
troversy agree on the necessity for some 
legislation to make possible large scale 
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redevelopment projects by private capital. 
The disagreement revolves about the 
wisdom of the 1942 amendments to New 
York State’s Redevelopment Companies 
law. Final disposition of these cases will 
constitute the first judicial procedure in 
the country on the constitutionality of 
such legislation. 


Improvements— The New York City 
Housing Authority, cooperating with the 
New York State Division of Housing, 
has announced greatly improved specifica- 
tions for future public housing projects. 
This decision will immediately affect 
plans for nine postwar projects accom- 
modating some 12,000 people, and several 
other projects now under construction. 
Size of master bedrooms is to be in- 
creased from 120 to 125 square feet, and 
of secondary two-person bedrooms from 
110 to 115 square feet. Closet room is 
to be increased and more conveniently 
located. Telephone facilities are to be 
made available for all apartments. Every 
building is to have switch controlled elec- 
tric fixtures, and laundry and perambu- 
lator rooms. While recognizing that 
these changes mean higher costs, the ac- 
tion is deemed necessary to prevent pub- 
lic housing from becoming prematurely 
obsolescent. 


A Housing Community— At the re- 
quest of the management of Addison 
Terrace, a public housing project in 
Pittsburgh, the bureau of social research 
of the Federation of Social Agencies 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County 
made a study of the characteristics of 
the project’s present and former tenants. 
The study covers a community of ap- 
proximately 3,000 persons living in 802 
dwelling units—402 of which were al- 
located to Negro and 400 to white fami- 
lies. Included is information on size and 
race of resident families; rents paid in 
projects and in the surrounding neigh- 
borhood; length of stay of present and 
former tenants, reasons for moving, age 
and race of persons moving; age, sex, 
and race of residents; number of children 
in families; and the number of births and 
deaths during a year. The tenant group 
proved to be much younger than the 
population of Pittsburgh as a whole, 
their birth and deathrates considerably 
higher than in the city or in comparable 
areas. There were certain striking con- 
trasts between white and Negro families, 
particularly as to economic situation. 
The two races also gave different rea- 
sons for moving. The Negro families, 
with less choice of dwellings in the com- 
munity, proved the more permanent ten- 
ants. Only three white families gave bi- 
racial occupancy as a cause for leaving. 
With this material as a base, succeeding 
‘studies will be made, since the manage- 
ment believes periodic collection and an- 
alysis of data to be vital both to good 
administration and to the planning of 
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future activities. The entire edition of 
the report has already been exhausted. 


Looking Backwards— With little effort 
at documentary proof, the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards recently 
branded public housing a mistake. As a 
substitute, NAREB recommended pub- 
lic assistance given directly to families 
through local welfare boards in the form 
of rent certificates, and called this “the 
straightforward American way of han- 
dling the problem.” (See “A Truce Upon 
Your Housing!” Survey Graphic, Janu- 
ary, 1944.) , 
Sixteen measures designed to restrict 
or discontinue local public housing ac- 
tivity were introduced in state or terri- 
torial legislatures in 1943. All failed 
of enactment. One hundred and 
forty bills dealing directly or indirectly 
with housing, with action taken, are 
listed in publication N189 of the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37; price 25 


cents. 


War and Postwar—The balance sheet 
of the war housing program begun in 
the summer of 1940, on November 1, 
1943, stood as follows: 1,800,000 accom- 
modations provided in already existing 
structures, 763,000 of them privately fi- 
nanced in new or Converted dwellings, 
542,000 of them publicly financed family 
dwellings and dormitories; 230,000 units 
under construction, 86,400 privately fi- 
nanced and 144,000 publicly financed. Of 
the grand total of more than 3,000,000 
homes provided for in-migrant war work- 
ers, 21 percent were paid for with public 
funds. Looking toward the day when 
normal building can be resumed, John 
B. Blandford, Jr., administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, estimates that 
1,000,000 dwelling units can and should 
be produced annually in the immediate 
postwar period. While not indicating 
the share that will probably require pub- 
lic financing, he has warned that an 
effective job can be acconfplished only 
with the strengthening of cooperation be- 
tween industry and government. 


Against Crime 


evo years after the war ends the 
effect of the present teacher shortage 
will probably show itself in a high peak 
of relaxed discipline, hoodlumism, and 
student rebellions, says Professor Wil- 
lard Waller of Columbia University’s so- 
ciology department. Material from a re- 
cent study made by Professor Waller in 
cooperation with teachers, principals, and— 
superintendents of New York schools re- 
veals that there are today no young men 
in teacher training schools, and that dur- 
ing 1942-1943 about 39,000 teachers, 
mostly men, entered the armed forces. 
The report maintains that male teachers 


tain kinds of work under conditions of 


are essential to control and discipline, 
particularly in the fields of athletic and 
vocational direction. The present drop in 
training school enrollment, it predicts, 
will result in a decided teacher shortage 
after the war, which in turn will con- 
tribute. to lower standards for postwar 
teachers. 


Police Education— In Syracuse, N. Y., 
thirty members of the police department 
will soon take a one-year police training 
course at the extension department of 
Syracuse University. Marks made in 
this course will be considered along with 
other factors in making promotions. 
Three key instructors from the police 
department will be assisted by the uni- 
versity staff. 


FBI Laboratory— During the year end- 
ing June 30, 1943, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation made 193,371 examina- 
tions in its technical laboratory. ‘This 
represented an increase of almost 300 
percent over the preceding year. ‘The 
laboratory began twelve years ago with 
a single technician and a single micro- 
scope. Now 355 people work with equip- 
ment worth more than $1,000,000. Its 
highly developed facilities for scientific 
crime detection are used by almost every 
state and local police agency in the 
United States. 


From Prison to the Army—Details of 
procedures by which prisoners now may 
be inducted into the armed forces 
through the selective service system are 
reported on in the October-November is- 
sue of The Atlantian, inmate magazine 
of the United States Penitentiary, At- 
lanta, Ga. To qualify for induction, men 
must be eligible for parole; they must 
volunteer their services; they may not 
have criminal records of a “heinous” na- 
ture, nor of drug addiction; they must 
be free of detainers; they must have 
shown a good record during their stay 
in the institution. The men must also be 
mentally and physically healthy. To date, 
158 men at Atlanta have been listed as 
“eligible for consideration.” Five have 
already been released for examination by 
army medical officers. 

Two pending amendments to the Se- 


lective Service Act would further facilj- 


tate the entrance of prisoners into the 
armed forces. The first would put off 
the induction of*pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers by drafting all men over seven- 


teen and under forty-five, who are or ~ 


have been in prison, and who have not - 
been deferred after classification. ‘The 
second would make possible the induction 
of “habitual criminals” to perform cer- 


partial segregation. 


Parole Publications— A convenient ref- 
erence book for parole administrators 
has just been published by the American 
Parole Association, under the title 
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| Parole Directory.” The information 1s 
‘rganized by states, and includes names 
jnd addresses of parole officials, a digest 
f state pardon and parole laws, with a 
cescription of their functional and ad- 
ainistrative set-up. Since 1935, more 
han half the states have either estab- 
‘ished new parole systems or amended 
previous ones. The directory includes 
up-to-date information on such changes. 
rice $1, from the APA, 135 East 15 
dtreet, New York 3, N. Y.... Another 
eecent APA publication, the “Report on 
Recent Parole Legislation,” is concerned 
with 1943 legislation, and a few impor- 


LAT long last, the time and place have 
~“ been set for.the 1944 meeting of 
ithe National Conference of Social Work. 
The dates are May 21-27; the setting, 
Cleveland, with headquarters in the Ho- 
tel Cleveland. Howard Knight, execu- 
itive secretary of the conference, reminds 
social workers of the wartime necessity 
of making hotel reservations well in ad- 
vance. As has been previously men- 
tioned in this magazine (see Survey 
Midmonthly, November 1943, page 307), 
the program will this year revert to the 
old divisional plan of general, section, 
committee and associate group meet- 
ings. Though the sessions will, as usual, 
concern themselves with the numerous 
technical and philosophical phases of the 
social work function, emphasis through- 
out will be on practical ways of coming 


{to grips with wartime and postwar 
) problems. 
{Salary Adjustments — Social agencies 


lhave been released from the necessity 
‘of filing applications for approval of cer- 
‘tain wage and salary adjustments with 
ithe National War Labor Board, through 
-a resolution passed by the board in 
‘October covering non-profit organiza- 
tions that are exempt from income tax 
and social security payments. The reso- 
lution applies only to salaries under 


$5,000, and points out that the agencies ~ 


will, nevertheless, “be expected to observe 
and abide by the national wage and 
salary adjustment policy” in any adjust- 
ments made. Adjustments of salaries 
over $5,000, and for those employed in 
a “bonafide executive, administrative, or 
professional capacity” must, as formerly, 
be referred to the nearest district office 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
approval. 


Cooperation— “Have you a problem? 
Don’t go to Dr. Anthony .. .” says a 
dodger which has been distributed to 
the members of the Packinghouse Work- 
ers Union in Chicago. Purpose of the 
leaflet is to make known: to the Pack- 


inghouse Workers a service that has 
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en set up in their union hall. There, - 


tant 1942 measures. It shows that much 
of the parole legislation during the year 
was related directly to war manpower 
and consisted in liberalizing restrictions 
against the eligibility of parolees for the 
armed forces or for farm and industrial 
labor. Other measures facilitated parole, 
suspended supervision, and broadened 
parole board powers. Maryland at- 
tempted to relieve personnel shortages in 
state institutions and agencies by making 
prison labor available to them. The act 
also forbade “automatic disqualification 
of applicants for jobs in the state civil 
service” because of parole status. 


Professional 


two nights a week, a desk is manned 
on a volunteer basis by a member of the 
Chicago local of the Social Service Em- 
ployes Union which established the ser- 
vice last spring on the theory that or- 
ganized labor and social work had much 
to learn from each other. When it be- 
came apparent that most problems 
brought to the desk involved legal diff- 
culties, the Packinghouse Workers Union 
decided to retain a lawyer to advise its 
members. Lately, other problems are 
being brought to the attention of the 
social worker more frequently and are 
being handled by referral to the appro- 
priate community agencies. 


About Races—Among the courses being 
offered at the New York School of 
Social Work this quarter (January 7- 
March 24) is an analysis of the culture 
and community organization of racial 
minorities in the United States, with 
special reference to the Negro. It’s con- 
ductor is E. Franklin Frazier, professor 
of sociology at Howard University, who 
in 1935 directed an economic and social 
survey of conditions in New York City’s 
Harlem for a commission appointed by 
the mayor. 


The Schools—The American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work will hold 


its annual meeting in Indianapolis from 


the 26th to the 29th of this month. The 
meeting will give the association’s various 
committees and subcommittees an oppor- 
tunity to come together for deliberation 
and to report on their progress for the 
year. Of these, the curriculum commit- 
tee and the committee on wartime per- 
sonnel (joint committee with the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers and 
other professional organizations), are 
scheduled to have their reports presented 
to general sessions of the conference. 
Other general sessions will be devoted 
to addresses on such topics as: The 
Profession’s Interest in Education for 
Social Work; Training for Social Se- 
curity Personnel; Professional Educa- 
tion for the Social Services of Tomor- 
row; Looking Forward in the Social 


Sciences. Among the scheduled speakers 
are: Joseph P. Anderson, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Social Workers; Karl de Schweinitz, 
former dean of the Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work and now with the Social 
Security Board; and Gordon Hamilton, 
of the faculty of the New York School 
of Social Work and president of the 
AASSW. 


Contest—For the second year in succes- 
sion The Family, journal of social case- 
work published by the Family Welfare 
Association of America, 122 East 22 
Street, New York 10, is running a case- 
work article contest, with publication of 
the winning papers and long term sub- 
scriptions to the periodical as awards. 
This year the contest will have two 
parts, each open to a separate group: 
one for casework practitioners with not 
more than five years of professional ex- 
perience; and the other for supervisors 
and caseworkers with not more than 
ten years of experience. Manuscripts 
must be postmarked not later than mid- 


night March 15. 


Opportunity—The State of Illinois has 
announced an examination for superinten- 
dents of children’s institutions. Qualifi- 
cations include college graduation and 
six years of experience in the teaching, 
treatment, and care of normal or handi- 
capped children, three years having been 
in an administrative or supervisory 
capacity. Applications close February IE 
Inquire of Florence Hosch, Board of 
Public Welfare, 176 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 


In Print—The Louisiana Conference of 
Social Work is inaugurating a policy of 
publishing books and pamphlets on social 
welfare developments in Louisiana, with 
the view of making available to the pub- 
lic results of social welfare research 
within the state. First of these pub- 
lications, just off the press, is “Public 


Social Services in Louisiana,” by Donald 


V. Wilson, an analysis of the program 
of the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare and of other public services within 
the state, including probation and parole, 
vocational rehabilitation, and Confederate 
pensions. Price 75 cents from the con- 
ference, Box 743, Monroe, La. ... The 
New Jersey Chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers has pub- 
lished a mimeographed “Handbook for 
Guidance of Social and Health Coun- 
selors,” which outlines the program 
worked-out with its committee on co- 
operation with selective service, and lays 
down some guiding principles for the 
social workers involved in the program. 
_.. The Institute of Psychoanalysis has. 
recently published a ten-year report 
covering the years 1932-42. Available 
on request from the institute, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago. ... The Honolulu 
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Council of Social Agencies has issued a 
mimeographed “Manual of Social Agen- 
cies,” to serve as a directory of social 
agencies in the city. Prepared in loose- 
leaf style, the booklet will be kept up 
to date by the council through the addi- 
tion of amended or additional pages to 
registered owners of the original issue. 
: . . “A Handbook for Naturalization 
Workers,’ by Esther Beckwith and 
Helen M. Katz, is available from the 
National Council of Jewish Women, 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, price 
50 cents... . A handbook for the or- 
ganization of community discussion 
groups and forums is now available from 
the University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. Advocating an 
over-all community discussion council or 
committee, the manual discusses steps to 
take in formulating a total community 
program, leadership and technique for 
small groups, forums, neighborhood 
groups, and radio and listening groups. 
Several appendices contain aids for or- 
ganizers and leaders, sources for sub- 
ject matter, a selected list of periodicals 
and newspapers, and a list of suggested 
topics. Free on request from the uni- 
versity. 


People and Things 


"THROUGH mid-December, 330 war 

and community chests reporting to 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
had raised nearly 102 percent of their 
aggregate campaign goal. Comparison 
with the prewar campaigns for 1941 


shows that about 38 percent more is . 


being raised this year for local services 
than was raised by the same cities in 
that year. The number of local chests 
has increased from 598 in 1941 to 750 


this year. 


Toward Brotherhood—On the request 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, President Roosevelt has 
issued a_ proclamation urging the ob- 
servance of. the week of February 20- 
26 as Brotherhood Week. Programs to 
promote inter-faith understanding and 
good will are being worked out by local 
committees affiliated with the conference 
in 3,000 communities. 


Changes—William Vesseltine Pear has 
retired, as of January 1, after thirty- 
six years of service as general agent of 
the Boston Provident Association. His 
successor is Donal Winchester More- 
land. Mr. Pear will continue +o serve 
the association as consultant. . . . South 
End House in Boston has appointed 
Thomas J. Turley associate head worker 
to direct the house in the absence of 
the headworker, Richard S. Winslow, 
now in military service. Mr. Turley 
has been boys’ worker and director of 
boys’ activities at the house for the past 
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eighteen years. .. . The new director 
of the Richmond School of Social Work, 
College of William and Mary, is George 
T. Kalif, Ph. D., from Harvard Uni- 
versity, who has had social work ex- 
perience with the WPA in Louisiana, 
the New Orleans Family Service Society, 
and the Orleans Parish Department of 
Public Welfare. Thorsten Sellin, 
professor of sociology at the University 
of Pennsylvania and author of several 
well known books on criminology, has 
been named professor and chairman of 
the sociology department of Northwest- 
ern University, to begin his duties in 
September. Professor Sellin has been 
editor of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
since 1929... . Last month Marian E. 
Rowe joined the Boston Council of So- 
cial Agencies as staff secretary for agen- 
cies engaged in family and children’s 
work. For the past twenty years Miss 
Rowe has been general secretary of the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Family Welfare 
Society. ... The Longview, Wash., chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross has a 
new executive secretary in Dorothy 
Pickering Bartlett, formerly on the staff 
of the USO-Traveler’s Aid in Tulla- 
homa, Tenn... . Henry Redkey, until 
recently vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selor of the Florida State Department of 
Education, is now in the army and ‘is un- 
dergoing training at the Civilian Army 
Training School in Chicago. . . . The 
Federal Works Agency has appointed 
Dorothy S. Bauman as supervisor for Re- 
gion I (New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and the New England States) in 
charge of its child care activities and 
hospital and community services. Mrs. 
Bauman succeeds Dorothy Nyswander, 
now on the Washington staff of the Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 


Anniversaries—The last months of 
1943 were marked by silver anniversary 
celebrations in at least three agencies 
which, though local in their services, are 
known the country over for the pioneer- 
ing they have done in their various fields. 
Two, the Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Service and the Educational Alliance, 
are located in New York City. The 
other, Kingsley House in Pittsburgh, is 
one of the oldest settlement houses in 
the country. 

ey ee eet oe ee ee 
JAMES KIRKE PAULDING, New York 
philanthropist and volunteer social 
worker, died last month at the age of 
eighty. Mr. Paulding began his welfare 
activities over fifty years ago at the Uni- 
versity Settlement, where one of his 
pupils in an English class was Jacob 
Epstein, the now-famous sculptor. For 
many years he was secretary of the 
board of Bellevue Hospital; also a mem- 
ber of the board of education. 
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William Hodson Memorial Fund 


To THE Epitor: All his friends and ac- 
quaintances will recall with sorrow the 
tragic death of William Hodson last 
January 15. He lost his life in an air- 
plane crash in South America while on 
his way to help organize relief work in 
North Africa. 

‘To perpetuate his name and to help 
carry on his work, a group of friends 
have established a William Hodson 
Memorial Fund at the University of 
Minnesota, his alma mater. The fund 
will be used (1) to provide an annual 
lectureship by some distinguished leader 
in social work or welfare administra- 
tion, and (2) one or more fellowships 
for students in the field. It is hoped 
that the lectures will be published for 
wide distribution. 

Substantial initial contributions have 
already been received. The 
sity Regents have established the fund, 
and the Graduate School of Social Work 
stands ready to administer the program. 
All depends now on the final size of the 
sum that is raised. The sponsors have 
set a goal of $25,000. To pass it, as we 
hope to do, there will be need of many 
contributions, small and large, but every 
gift will count. 

Does not this suggest a way to honor 
a great friend and to promote the cause 


of social welfare work? A gift to this — 


fund is one that will go on giving 
through the years. Checks should be 
made payable to the University of 


Univer-* 


Minnesota, be designated for the Wil- 4 


liam Hodson Memorial Fund, and be 
mailed to The Bursar, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Among the sponsors are Marguerite 
M. Wells, president of the National 
League of Women Voters; Gladys Har- 
rison, associate general counsel, Federal 
Security Agency; Judge E. F. Waite, 
Minneapolis; Guy Stanford Ford, for- 
mer president, University of Minnesota; 
Sophonisba P, Breckenridge, of the fac- 
ulty of the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago; 
Charles C. Burlingham, former presi- 
dent of the Welfare Council of New 


York City; Louis Towley*of the division 


of social welfare, Minnesota Department 
of Social Security; Frank J. Bruno, 
head of the department of social work, 
Washington University, St. Louis; Rob- 
ert P, Lane, executive secretary of the 
Welfare Council of New York City; 
Paul L. Benjamin, executive secretary 


of the Public Charities Association of , 


Pennsylvania. 
oe WILi1AM ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 
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“Chicago Round Table” 


[ERICAN SOCIETY IN WARTIME, 
EDITED BY WILLIAM F, OcBurn. | University 
bf Chicago Press. 237 pp. Price $2.50, post- 
aaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
N this small volume, eleven sociologists, 
imembers present and past of the 
culty of the University of Chicago, 
ad each an authority to be listened to 
ith respect in his special field, review 
ee effects of the war upon the life of 
ur people through 1942. The material 
istles with provocative statements, for 
ffull discussion of which it is necessary 
‘refer to the text. 
-Mr. Ogburn himself discusses the vital 
atistics of wartime, concluding that 
he result of these measurements is to 
educe somewhat the exaggerated impres- 
ons of the effect of the war on popula- 
on changes.” Ernest W. Burgess, in 
scussing the family, predicts that on_ac- 
punt of ‘the war a large number of 
merican girls is “destined to remain 
gle,” but that women will have “more 
> the substance of equality” than they 
éd following the last conflict. 

Lewis Wirth, speaking of the urban 
pmmunity, predicts further decline in 
mall businesses, with concomitant re- 
ction in urban property values, at the 
ame time that the trek to the cities 
“Derhaps irreversibly urbanizing” large 
mbers of the rural population. He 
slieves the traditional role of city and 
iburbs may be reversed, the cities be- 
yming residential while their peripheral 
‘reas contain the industries. 

Of the farmers, Lowry Nelson says 
‘tass-root sentiment is not in line with 
nat expressed by the farm bloc. “All 
ne farmer asks is assurance that the 
otal burden is being equitably shared.” 

Ellsworth Faris examines public opin- 
pn and propaganda, and finds the unfail- 
ag source of rumors to be suppression 
£ the actual news. He sees us on the 
orns of a dilemma: If we postpone 
eace discussions, there will be serious 
rouble after the war; but if we try 
ow to formulate our aims, “we run the 
isk of division and disunity.” 

Robert Redfield remarks drily that our 
reatment of Japanese Americans —“a 
eople already set apart by prejudice and 
iscriminatory legislation”—is “eloquent- 
dissonant with what our liberal 
aders say today about China and 
dia’; while Robert E. Park predicts 
ernly: “The ability of the United Na- 
ons to win the peace will depend upon 

ir ability to achieve . . . a revolu- 
ionary change in their attitudes toward 
lien and, particularly, colored. and 
nial peoples.” ae 
erbert Blumer, who contributes the 

] word to the symposium, is skeptical 
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about our emphasis on recreation as a 
morale preserver. 
says, “is not the gateway to collective 
morale. ‘The converse is much more 
likely to be true. People animated 
strongly by a common aim have an im- 
pressive way of enduring ‘hardship and 
bearing grievance.” He finds our morale 
today “organized around a goal of prac- 
tical necessity’ —but in the event of “the 
emergence of a romantic or sacred goal 

. embodying a new dynamic ideal,” 
there would ensue “profound conse- 
quences for the world order after the 
war.” 

Other contributors are 
Warner on “The American Town, 
Samuel A. Stouffer on “Social Science 
and the Soldier,” and Edwin H. Suther- 
land on “Crime.” J. C. Coxrcorp 
Russell Sage Foundation 


W. Lloyd 
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Beveridge on Beveridge 


THE PILLARS OF SECURITY, anp OTHER 
WartiME Essays AND ADDRESSES, by Sir Wil- 
liam H. Beveridge. Macmillan. 248 pp. Price 
$2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


IR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE’S latest book 

consists of a series of popular ad- 
dresses and articles, almost all of which 
have been prepared since the publication 
of the now-famous Report. Of the 
twenty-two papers, however, only ten 
deal specifically with the Beveridge plan. 
The remainder are concerned with 
broader postwar issues or with specific 
British problems with which the author 
has been personally involved. 


Taken as a whole, these brief essays . 


give a revealing insight into the social 
and political philosophy of the world’s 
best known planner; and also, it may be 
said, an appreciation of the amazing 
vigor and efficiency of a man who, in the 
course of preparing the Report, could 
find time to act as chairman of a Com- 
mittee on Skilled Men in the Armed 


Forces and to work out a fuel rationing 


scheme for Great Britain. 
Sir William reveals himself as an 
ardent democrat with great confidence 


in the common sense, essential decency, 


and sense of responsibility of his fellow 
countrymen. He believes firmly that gov- 
ernment is an instrument which can 
and should be used by the people to 
insure that “a national minimum for 
subsistence has priority over all pur- 
poses other than national defense.” His 
theme is that “the job of Britain and 
of all the United Nations is double: to 
insure victory and then use Tes 

Most of the essays on the Beveridge 
plan are skilful, popular expositions, en- 
livened by a wealth of familiar meta- 
phors. One of these,: entitled “Third 
Time Lucky,” is of particular interest, 


“Adjustment,” he — 


for it is the first complete printing of 
Sir William’s own summary of his plan 
which was prepared for the armed forces 
and then withdrawn by the Army Bu- 
reau of Current Affairs. Sir William 
is probably right in believing that “it is 
still the best short account of what I 
intended and a useful guide to the study 
of the Report.” 

Readers of the full Report will espe- 
cially welcome the papers entitled “The 
Pillars of Security” and “Social Security 
and Social Policy,” for in them Sir Wil- 
liam corrects a very common misinter- 
pretation of his position, a misinterpreta- 
tion for which it must be admitted Sir 
William cannot escape some share of the 
blame. In the Report he undoubtedly 
made certain statements which appeared 
to justify the assertion that he had ad- 
mitted his plan was impracticable unless 
there was full employment. He now 
makes it clear that he was using “the 
word impracticable about one detailed 
provision of my scheme in the event of 
mass unemployment: namely the proposal 
that when men have been unemployed 
for six months, if they still remained 
unemployed, they should be required to 
attend at a work or training center as 
a condition of getting unemployment 
benefit. But giving up that par- 
ticular detail of the scheme would not 
mean giving up the whole scheme. . . 
What I said in general and not in de- 
tail, was not that my scheme is im- 
practicable, if there is mass unemploy- 
ment, but that no scheme of social in- 
surance is satisfactory if there is mass 
unemployment. ‘There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between the two 
statements.” 

These two chapters, together with one 


entitled “The Government Proposals 
and the Beveridge Report,” should be 
required reading for everyone who 


wishes to keep up to date on develop- 
ments in social security planning. 
Evetine M. Burns 


W ashington, D. (ee 


An Old Problem in New Perspective 


BROWN AMERICANS: Tue Story or A TENTH 
oF THE Nation, by Edwin R. Embree. Viking. 
248 pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey As- 
sociates, Inc. , 

[NX its original version, written twelve 

years ago, this panoramic view of the 
whole of the Negro experience in Amer- 
ica was exciting and illuminating. It 
put into challenging and hopeful perspec- 
tive what previously had been too often 
presented either in the dull, dehumanized 
lineaments of sociology or the melodra- 
matically stereotyped outlines of race 
polemics. The net effect was a fresh 
conception of the American “race prob- 


lem” as part and parcel of the history 


of a slowly but inevitably evolving Amer- 
ican democracy. ‘ 
Now, at a most timely moment, i 


reappears, extensively rewritten and 
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brought up to date, this time again 
with a fresh perspective—the added di- 
mensions of the present crisis and the 
goal of world democracy. In such a 
setting, this very readable and balanced 
narrative of the Negro’s group history 
becomes an important challenge to con- 
structive thinking and action on the part 
of the white majority. “Brown Amer- 
icans,” says Mr. Embree, “are still far 
from receiving fair treatment, and time 
is growing short. Our attitude toward 
colored people is no longer a question 
that concerns America alone. It has 
become of world importance. The 
colored peoples of the earth have long 
resented the arrogance of white men, 
for the myth of a ‘master race’ was 
held by most white nations long before 
Nazi Germany carried it to its absurd 
conclusion. Now hundreds of millions 
of yellow and brown and black peo- 
ples, formerly vassals of Western Europe 
and North America, are becoming in- 
dustrialized- and powerful. They are 
helping to win this war and will have 
to be reckoned with in the new world. 
The day of racial superiority is over... . 
If we are to have a decent and orderly 
world, we must prove that we want 
democracy for all men, not merely for 
white men. The test of our belief in 
universal freedom is our practice at 
home. The denial of the full rights of 
citizenship to Negroes is the glaring sign 
of our race prejudice. Negroes have 
been our colonials, and there is no room 
in the new world for colonial status. The 
United States can help create a free 
world only by giving the full scope of 
freedom to all its people.” Pithy, pro- 
vocative, and common sense in its whole 
approach and statement of the problem, 
Mr. Embree’s clarifying interpretation 
should have the widest possible reading 
and consideration from the general 
public. 


Howard University ALAIN LocKE 


The TVA—It’s First Ten Years 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY— 
A Stupy_1n Pusric ApMINISTRATION, by C. 
Herman Pritchett. University of North Car- 
olina Press. 333 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


T HIS excellent picture of the TVA, 
a new kind of tool for the public 
effectuation of important, constructive 
economic and social purposes, appears as 
the agency rounds out its first decade. 
Survey Graphic early caught the sig- 
nificance of the TVA experiment; the 
series of articles by the first chairman 
on “Bench Marks in the ‘Tennessee 
Valley” were among the first public 
statements of its high vision and pur- 
pose. The Valley in those days gave 
a former foreign correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News a sense—unique in 
the United States—of the “Soviet 
tempo.” 
Then came years of heart-sickening 


discord, of concerted attacks in the 
courts, ultimately resolved. And the 
TVA dropped out of the headlines. Few 
people, I imagine, who followed the de- 
velopment of the TVA so excitedly when 
it employed 12,000 men in 1935 are 
aware that it employs 40,000 in 1943; 
that by 1944 it will generate two mil- 
lion KWS of power; or that in 1941 one 
fifth of its power was generated by 
steam! 

Dr. Pritchett writes flowingly and in- 
terestingly, but restrainedly. He ap- 
praises people and forces fairly, with a 
liberal eye but without over-dramatiza- 
tion. He tells first what the TVA has 
done—water control, power, and regional 
planning and development —and then 
highlights some administrative problems 
and their solutions. He traces the de- 
velopment of over-all administrative or- 
ganization (a surprisingly interesting 
story); the relations of the agency to 
the President, the Congress, and the 
comptroller general. (basically important 
in appraising the validity of a regional 
agency in a democratic society); and 
stresses the striking and altogether un- 
predicted success of the agency in build- 
ing up a superior merit system in the 
face of terrific pressures without the 
protection (or restrictions) of civil ser- 
vice. 

Dr. Pritchett has had unusual oppor- 
tunities to observe the TVA from within. 
He has been a special student of the pub- 
lic corporation. It can honestly be said 
that Dr. Pritchett’s book fills a long-felt 
want. This story has not been told 
before; it is well told here. 

Cuartes S. ASCHER 
National Housing Agency 


Human Problems in Illness 


PSYCHOTHERAPY IN MEDICAL PRAC- 
MK Ss Ob Py, Maurice Levine, M.D. Macmillan. 
320 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey As- 
sociates, Inc. 


aP HIS book fulfils a long felt need for 

a presentation of the art of psycho- 
therapy in terms that can be of practical 
use to the practicing physician in fields 
other than psychiatry. Until recently, 
the medical practitioner has been com- 
pelled to rely upon his own intuition and 
common sense knowledge of human na- 
ture in attempting to deal with the 
“nervous” factors, usually rather vague- 
ly defined, that everyone recognizes play 
such an important role in influencing 
the course of many illnesses, both func- 
tional and organic. As in every sound 
discussion of psychotherapy, Dr. Levine 
appeals to this everyday knowledge of 
psychology and in a very practical intro- 
ductory chapter attempts to sweep away 
some of the prejudices that interfere 
with a common sense attitude toward 
psychiatric problems. 

There follow four chapters on psycho- 
therapeutic methods. They precede chap- 
ters on psychiatric diagnosis, psychogenic 
factors, and choice of cases for psycho- 
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therapy. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
this is the only unfortunate feature of 
the author’s otherwise excellent presen- 
tation. In a discussion of psychotherapy, 
the central emphasis should be not upon 
technical procedures but upon the psy- 
chological understanding of the patient’s 
human problems which should furnish 
the orientation and guide for every step 
in the psychotherapeutic process. The 
author prefaces this discussion by stat- 
ing: “Even the simpler methods of psy- 
chotherapy should be preceded by some 
attempt to understand the patient as @ 
person, and his problems with other per- 
sons and with life situations. The em- 
phasis in every case should first of all 
be on the diagnosis, the understanding 
of the psychological and social problems.” 
He refers the reader to other works for 
a systematic discussion of “the princi- 
ples upon which such an understanding 
can be based,” and then by immediately 
proceeding to an elaborate enumeration 
and classification of psychotherapeutie 
methods tends to distract the reader 
from the importance of psychological un- 
derstanding which is the central issue. 
The discussion of the several psycho 
therapeutic methods, however, is excel- 
lent and has the great merit, among 
others, of repeatedly calling attention to 
the effect of the therapist’s own emo- 
tional attitudes upon the therapeutic 
process. “The chapter on suicide is ex- 
cellent, as is a series of very practical 
chapters dealing with the fundamental 
human problems about which such a 
large proportion of psychiatric difficul- 
ties revolve: “Sex and Marriage,” “Basic 
Attitudes Toward Children,” “Problems 
of Parents and Children.” The book: 
concludes with a very helpful discussion 
of the concepts of normality and matur- 
ity. 


Chicago ‘THomas M. FreNncH, M.D. 


The Democratic School of Tomorrow 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR A NEW CULTURE— 
EXPERIMENTAL APPLICATIONS FOR TOMORROW, 
by Charles M. MacConnell, Ernest O. Melby, 
Christian O. Arndt. . Harper. 229 pp. Price 
$2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HIS book is written with a two-fold 

purpose in mind. It attempts to de- 
scribe an experiment “to teach democ- 
racy functionally’ in the Evanston 
Township High School of Evanston, IIL, 
and to outline the theoretical and prac- 
tical structure of the school of tomor- 
row. q 

The experiment. represents an effort 
to develop a relatively intimate group- 
ing of students out of a cross section of 
the entire school “as to ability, race, 
color, economic, and vocational back- 
grounds of its parents,” and other fac- 
tors. This group, called the New School, 
constitutes a school of some 210 pupils 
within the larger school. The pupils 
possess their own home room, the cente1 
of their common life, and their owr 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


(Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Interpreting the Functional Point of View in its Appli- 
cation to Current Problems of Social Work 


Day Nursery Care as a Social Service 


A series of papers, with case material, edited by 
Jessie Taft. 


Pamphlet, (now available) 


Functional Case Work in a Medical Setting 


A series of papers, with case material, edited b 
Edith McComb Cressman. 3 
Pamphlet, (in preparation) 


The Nature of Policy in the Administration of Public 
Assistance 

A paper, by Anita J. Faatz 

Pamphlet, (now available) 
A Functional Approach to Family Case Work 


A volume in the Social Work Process Series, in- 
cluding case material, edited by Jessie Taft. 
(In preparation) 


Address Inquiries and Advance Orders to 


Publications Division 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Social Case Workers—Medical Social Workers 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1943-44 


Spring Quarter begins March 27 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1944 
June 20 to September 9 
(1) Full quarter credit courses, includ- 


ing Field Work, ten weeks, June 20-Au- 
gust 26. 


(2) Special three week courses, carrying 
University credit, for experienced social 
workers. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


Psychiatric Social Workers 


OUR specialized skills are needed by 
soldiers and sailors in our military 
hospitals at home and on the far flung 


fighting fronts. 


Nurses, internists, surgeons, psychia- 
trists have answered the call to service. The 
American Red Cross needs 685 of you im- 
mediately to complete these medical teams 

-—social case workers, medical social work- 


- ers, psychiatric social workers. 


Unresolved personal and family prob- 
lems retard a man’s recovery as surely as 
a second enemy bullet. 


You can make social work history. It 
will bring you the incomparable satisfae- 
tions of war time service, an unprece- 
dented opportunity to learn new technics, 
and an adventurous professional experi- 
ence, bound up in the struggle for democ- 
racy. 


Apply to the American Red Cross 
through the following Personnel Offices 


NORTH ATLANTIC AREA 
300 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York — 
MIDWESTERN AREA 


1709 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 


i 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


(In answering advertisements please. mention SuRVEY MIDMONTHLY) 


EASTERN AREA 
615 North St. Asaph Street 


SOUTHEASTERN AREA Alexandria, Virginia 
230 Spring Street 
Atlanta, Georgia xe 


PACIFIC AREA 
Civic Auditorium 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


, 
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PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, 6 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE circular. Dept. “S,’” Continental Writ- 
ers’ & Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


WRITING — RESEARCHES — TRANSLA- 
TIONS — EDITING. Treatises, Papers, Re- 
views, Theses, Articles, Addresses, Essays, 
etc. Autobiographies, professional, academic, 
literary, industrial subjects. Seventeen years 
highest standards. Confidential, iffi 
cult requirements fulfilled. Louis 
Associates (SA), 5403 Black, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the 
part which professional nurses take in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 
St., New York, N. Y. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Senior Case Worker with experience 
in Case Work and Child Welfare for small 
Jewish Family organization in Seattle, 
Washington. 7925 Survey. 


Case Worker by Jewish Family Agency, South- 
ern city—completion of graduate school work 
and experience desired. 7923 Survey. 


CASEWORKER, full or part professional train- 

ing, in rapidly growing family and children’s 
Middle West. Salary $1800. to 
according to qualifications. Excellent 
working conditions. | Opportunity for commu- 
nity leadership. 7917 Survey. 


Case worker needed in 


quency in boys. ‘Write Miss M. E. Hubbard, 
311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Child Worker—Child Psychologist—wants new : 


location. Twenty years education and prac- 
tice in European countries. Three years resi- 
dence in this country, since one year with 

and. exp Welfare Institution for Boys. 


cone Survey. — 
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M.S.S.W., psychiatric, 5 years casework experi- 
ence, Age 36, 4F. Interested in child guid- 
ance clinic situation. 7924 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


ee ee hae eg 

GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961.. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
‘group work, institutional, casework 
and medical ‘social work positions, 


. 


_ INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


AN BROS,, Inc. 
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faculty. The four classes, extending 
from freshman through senior, are 
divided into eight “core groups” of some 
twenty-five to thirty students, each with 
a core teacher who evolves a core pro- 
eram appropriate to his group in genuine 
cooperation with his students. This pro- 
gram consumes two forty-minute periods 
daily. It aspires to no common content, 
but rather concerns itself with the or- 
ganization of work and a manner of liv- 
ing together that is designed to promote 
the “funtional”’ teaching of democracy. 

A good share of the book is devoted 
to a description of these efforts, together 
with an appraisal and evaluation of the 
New School and the relations it has 
stimulated between home and_ school 
from the layman’s as well as the edu- 
cator’s point of view. 

The second purpose of the book is 
to analyze the nature of democratic edu- 
cation and its implications for teacher 
education and the organization of the 
school of tomorrow. ‘The authors be- 
lieve the American school has failed to 
realize its democratic possibilities. They 
consider it autocratic in its organization 
and European rather than American in 
its cultural orientation. The school of 
tomorrow, while no less concerned with 
intellectual growth than* the traditional 
school, will stress a scholarship much’ 
closer to the needs of man and the real 
problems of the community it serves. 
They conceive it as ministering to a 
wider range of students. It will empha- 
size the scientific outlook and American 
backgrounds. 

The book is full of suggestions and 
challenges for all who seek to bring 
American secondary education into har- 
mony with the needs of American cul- 
ture. It must be said, however, that in 
striving to realize two purposes seem- 
ingly related, neither is satisfactorily 
achieved. The school man will find the 
description of the New School program 
incomplete as a report and amazingly 
deficient when measured against the out- 
lines of the school of tomorrow. Stimu- 
lating and lively and creative as the core 
program may be in reality, as described 
in this book, it seems to stress self-direc- 


tion to the virtual exclusion of experi- | 
ences that promote a generous and self-. 
forgetful living in the lives of others. | 
_ The concluding chapter of the book, | -— 
‘a dialogue between the auth rs, turns ei | 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU — 
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Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Health 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo- 
rado, Samuel Schaefer, Executive Secretary, 
Chas. J. Kaufman, M.D., Medical Director. 
Free, non-sectarian for needy tuberculous 
adults and children (kosher dietary). 
tains children’s preventorium, 
educational, vocational, occupational, psy- 
chological, psychiatric "and social services. 
Esther Cohen, director of Social mee 
and Vocational Therapy. Applications, N ; 
York area: 19 West 44th St., Philip Toute 
director; Philadelphia area: 1103 Widener : 
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Building, Harold Greenspun, director; Chi- 
cago area: 30 North La Salle St. Other 
applications through local Jewish Federation 
and Welfare Funds or direct to Hospital. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—1790 Bree na 
58th St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R 
Gen. Dir. Advisory Service, ae 
monthly magazine, Public Health Nursing. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- — 
TION—1790 Broadway,eat 58th St., New © 
York, Dr. Kendall Emerson, managing di- 
rector, Pamphlets of methods and program ~ 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- — 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- — 
ciations in every state. American Review of © 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


q 
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PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Con- 
trol Federation of America)—A clearing 
house cooperating with social workers in re- 
ferring mothers to medically directed — 
birth control clinics in 42 states, including 20 
centers in Greater New York. In areas lack- , 
ing centers, qualified physicians are available. 
Phone or write: 501 Madison Avenue, New 


York City. WHIckersham 2-8600. Honorary 
tees Margaret Sanger. President, — 
Upham, M.D.; National Director, 


oa cae Rose; Medical Director, Claude — 
c Pierce, M.D. 


17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA-9-6200. 
MARGARET SANG aren Director. 

Every day 9 A.M.-4 P.M 

Saturdays 9 A.M. to 1 P. M. 

Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5; 230-8 P. M. 


Racial Adj justment 4 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with 
its 44 branches improves social conditions of | 
Negroes seeking ‘no alms, but op nity” 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. — 
ieee conditions of city life ae bases 
for Rite teal work. Publishes OPPORTU- ~ 

ournal of Negro Life. Scien 

ibe Broadway, New York, N 


afte. 


° > : 
Recreation ~ 


NATIONAL RECREATION ee es” 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bri 

to everybody in ‘America, or old, 
opportunity to find theck best and most satis 
sie recreational use of ne tk 

pa ici: | 


Child Welfare 


BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
Or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 

Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 

New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 

Lex. 2-3147. 


OYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC.,, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, 11, N. Y. Coordinates 
the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, dettle- 
ment- Houses and Community Centers in 
Greater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Honorary President; Judge Raphael P. 
Koenig, president; Robert E. McCormick, 
treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
Center, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth Ave- 
nue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422 West 

49th Street, Camp Sebago and Camp 

. Wakonda in the Interstate Park. 
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IBOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.— David W. Armm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activities, 
methods, financing. Organizes new Clubs. 
BoyscluBs prepare boys for responsibilities 
of citizenship. Activities include recreation, 
hysical and health training, vocational train- 
ing and guidance, and character building 
under leadership. Work with boys from low 
income areas. 

—— 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys & 
train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter W. Head, Pres., James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive. . 
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‘CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


a 


; —130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 
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GIRL SCOU - 7 a 
‘York, N. Y. A non-sectarian, character- 
building organization, training girls to be 
responsible citizens and resourceful people. 
Democratically run troop activities provide 
ortunities 
ede hobbies, outdoor living. Program adapted 
to Brownie-Scouts (7-10), Girl Scouts (10- 


~ 45), Senior Girl Scouts. (15-18); functions 
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TS—155 East 44th Street, New— 


war work, community serv- | 


through volunteer leaders and committees 
saa supervise and promote Girl Scouting 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC,, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill., organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 
ship, with which every interested person is 
invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE, Resource in child guidance, marriage 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal servy- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications. 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


~~ Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service, Library. Mechani- 
cal appliances for the blind. M. C. Migel, 
President; Robert B. Irwin, Executive 
Director. 3 


Foundations 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director; 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York. Departments: Arts— and 
Social Work, Charity Organizations. Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics,-Surveys. The 

iblications of the Russell: Sage Foundation 
offers to the public in practical and inexpen- 
sive form some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


respective 
- foundations. 


(a). Unconditional (b)-Cond 


its, (ce) Me ifts and“ 
gees Gree oe ake ‘annuity plan, (6) 
at. 60 East 


tea ee cen cyolent. (autcinG) 
Wil Charles ‘V. Vickrey, President, t 


_42nd Street, New Y 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK—Fred K. Hoehler, President, Chi- 
cago; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference 
is al Organization to discuss the principles 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all 


members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $5. 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS — Adminis- 
tered through National Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and five Area offices in 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Atlanta, New 
York City, and Alexandria, Va. There are 
3756 local Chapters organized mostly on a 
county basis. Services of the Red Cross 
are: Disaster Relief and Civilian War Aid, 
First Aid, Water Safety and Accident Pre- 
vention, Junior Red Cross, Medical and 
Health Service, Nursing Service, Services to 
the Armed Forces, Volunteer Special Servy- 
ices, Blood Donor Service, Nutrition Serv- 
ice, and War Relief Production Service. 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter - denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Mark 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors; Western, 
Mrs. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, 
Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 220 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, Frank L. Weil, Presi- 
‘dent; Max Wilner, Treasurer; oseph 
Rosenzweig, Secretary; Louis Kraft, Execu- 
tive Director.- A national agency serving 
as parent_body for Jewish Community Cen- 

_—ters, YMHAs, etc., and _ providing welfare, 
religious and social activities for soldiers 
and sailors and other members of defense 
forces. A member of the United Service 
Organizations. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM- 
EN, INC.—1819 Broadway, New ane City. 
soldman, Presic 
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Professional Education for Social Work 


For positions of responsibility in social work, professional education is essential. The fokese 
schools constitute the membership of the American Association of Schools of Socia a ork. 
Schools offering a curriculum of one year are indicated by *. Schools not so marked offer two 
years or more. Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. For nan re- 
garding the Association address the Secretary, Miss Leona Massoth, 1313 East 60 Street, 


Chicago 37, Illinois. 


ATLANTA Universiry ScHoo. or Socian Work 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston Coitece ScHoo.u or Socia Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dorothy Book, Acting Director 


Boston University, Scoot or Soctar. Work 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
Richard K. Conant, Dean 


Bryn Mawr Courece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


Universiry or Burrato ScHoor or Socra Work 
University Campus, and 25 Niagara Square 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


University or Cauirornia, Berkeley, Calif. 
Department of Social Welfare 
Harry M. Cassidy, Director 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department 


CatHoric University or AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


University or Cuicaco, Chicago, III. 
School of Social Service Administration 
Helen Wright, Dean 


University or Denver, Denver, Colorado 
School of Socic] Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 


ForpHam Universiry ScHoor or Soctat SERVICE 
134 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Anna E. King, Dean 


Tue ScHootr or Socran Work or tHE UNIVERSITY 
or Hawan, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Ferris F. Laune, Director 


“Howarp University, Washington, D. C. 
Graduate Division of Social work 
Inabel Burns Lindsay, Acting Director 


INDIANA University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 
Louis E. Evans, in charge 


*Lourstana Stare University, Baton R Suloas 
School of Social Welfare Sean ac 
Earl E. Klein, Director 

University or Loursviw Louisville, Ky. 
Graduate Division of Social Administration 


Visi 
ohn J. Cronin, Director _ 


Loyora Universtry Scrtoor or Socran Work 


Universiry oF NeprasKa, Lincoln, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Frank Z. Glick, Director 


Tue New York Scuoor or Socian Work 
of Columbia University 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Walter W. Pettit, Director 


Universiry or NortH Caroxina, Division of 


Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C.. 


Roy M. Brown, Director 


Onto State University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 
Charles C. Stillman, Director 


*University or OkiaHoma, Nornian; Oklahoma 
School of Social Work J 
J. J. Rhyne, Director 


University oF Pennsyivanta, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Kenneth L. M. Pray, Director 


University or PrrrspurcH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
W. I. Newstetter, Dean > : 


ScHoor oF\Soctat SERVICE 
Satnt Louts University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Rev. A. H. Scheller, S.J., Director 


Simmons Cottece ScHoo. or Socrar Work — 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. _ 
Katharine D. Hardwick, Director 


Smity Cotvece ScHoor ror Sociat Work 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Miss Florence R. Day, Director 
Unrversity or SourHern Caxirornta, Los Angeles 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Arlien Johnson, Dean eee 


UNIVERSITY OF Dono neate Mages Canada : n ‘ 


School of Social Work ; 
Stuart K. Jaffary, Director = ye - Te 
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